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BY GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


I notice by the report of the Chicago meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association (page 103), that the 
‘‘ swarming-fever ” struck the convention. I wish I had been 
there to doctor them. I could have cured them. In other 
words, 1 know why bees swarm. There are a great many 
things about bee-keeping that I do not know, many that I am 
uncertain about, many things J think, but this one thing I 
know. And knowing the causes, I practically know to just 
what extent swarming can be prevented, and how to do it. 

Now if you will all give me your attention, I will tell you 
what I know, and add a little, perhaps, that I do not know, 
but I will tell you when I come to that. And when you have 
read what I have written, if itis too hard for you to remem- 
ber, file away this number of the American Bee Journal, or 
cut out this article and paste itin your scrap-book. Then if 
ever this matter begins to exercise you again, just look this 
up, read it, and set your questionings at rest. 

tis not enough to say that it is the nature of bees to 
swarm, therefore, swarming cannot be prevented. Indeed, 
the premise is not exactly true. It is not enough to say it is 
the nature of corn to grow, therefore it will grow. In order 
to reproduce and propagate the species, Nature has implanted 
in the grain of corn a germ, which, if fed and nursed accord- 
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House-Apiary of E. Goulding, Wellesley, Mass.—Winter View. 
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ad ) Nature’s Jaws, will grow and become a sprout, then a 


‘—otherwise it willremain a latent germ or perish entirely. 
is 1 ana to swarm is not primarily the nature of bees—it 
instin a the germ. Itis only a form or outgrowth of the 

“net to reproduce and propagate the race, which is im- 

















planted in the bee as in all other species of the anima] world. 
That instinct is the organic principle—the germ which, if 
properly fed and nursed, develops into the disposition to swarm. 
Now, the question is, Can this want of their nature be supplied 
some other way? If it can, and we can discover the ‘‘ how,” 
the problem of the prevention of swarming is solved. 


Obviously the first thing to do in order to arrive at an an- 
swer to this question is to ascertain, if we can, the more 
direct causes of the swarming-impulse. Now is the time for 
me to tell you why bees swarm. Notice: 

There are two sets of conditions that conspire to this end. 











Summer View of the Goulding House-A piary—See page 232. 


The first set ministers chiefly to the instinct for procreation. 
They are these: 

First—As conditions wax and wane, they have the effect 
to correspondingly stimulate and depress the energies of bees 
and queen alike. I would tell you why this is so, but it is too 
large a subject to enter intonow. The same circumstances 
may be present in the same degree in May and September—in 
June and August. Yet in the former two months life and 
enthusiasm are thriving, while inthe latter they are dying out. 

Second—Anything that rouses bees to action incites to 
brood-rearing. I have known a warm spell in November, with 
some disturbance of the brood-chamber in preparing bees for 
winter, to start the queen to laying. 

Third—The favorable stimulating conditions we find pres- 
ent in the earliest part of the season are: 

lst. The weather grows warmer and more settled. 2nd. 
Honey and pollen begin to come in. How a little smell of 
nectar will excite bees is one of the familiar sights of the api- 
ary. 3rd. The bees that are hatching out in ever-increasing 
numbers can nurse stil] greater quantities of brood. That is, 
one young bee can feed and care for more than one egg and 
larva. 4th. There are an ever-increasing number of house- 
bees that really want something to do. 
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Fourth—In no respect is the stimulating éffect of these 
things more potent than upon the queen. A flow of nectar 
hardly rouses the bees themselves more than its ingathering, 
and the hatching of young bees as well, does the one bee 
whose strongest instinct and only duty is to lay eggs, 

Fifth—This, the climax of the series, consists in the fact 
that in the month of June all these conditions are present in 
the highest degree. Throughout the season thus far there 
has been an almost uninterrupted boom. Now the boom has 
reached its height. The weather is the most propitious, more 
honey is coming in than ever before, there is more brood in 
the hive, more bees hatching, more house as well as field bees 
with nervous powers stimulated to the utmost, and as a result 
of all these things, the queen will lay more eggs than at any 
time in the season. 

It may be you knew all these things before. If you did 
not, you know them now. But I want to note particularly 
how these conditions, in their effects, forces upon the instinct 
for procreation, that same ponderous thought I gave you 
awhile ago. All incited to brood-rearing, and upon that one 
thing centers all the activities of the hive. The propensity to 
store honey itself is subsidiary to this, even though upon it the 
bees may for a time expend the greater share of their energies. 

Right at this juncture the other set of conditions arises. 
Honey is now coming in so rapidly that there is not sufficient 
room in the hive—uow pretty well filled—in which to store it. 
Bees will not go into empty chambers and build comb in which 
to store honey so long as there is any empty comb in which to 
putit. Itis much the simplest and quickest way to run it 
into the receptacles already constructed. When they are 
finally driven into surp]us apartments, the process of secret- 
ing wax and building comb is slow. Hence, every empty cell 
in the brood-chamber, and often perhaps those in which eggs 
have been laid, are speedily filled with honey. As fast as the 
brood in the outer circle of the brood-nest hatches, the comb is 
filled and sealed, while all through the nest are cells filled 
temporarily, especially in the latter part of the day. Often 
there is scarcely a cell left in which the queen can lay an egg. 
As a result, we have now the following set of conditions: 

First—At the very time the queen wants to lay the most 
eggs, she is most hampered for room. 

Second—At the very time the nurse-bees are prepared to 
feed the most brood, there is least of it—unsealed—in the hive. 

Third—At the very time the nervous powers of the house- 
bees are most excited, they must, to secrete wax, be most 
quiet. This is an item that alone would be insignificant, but 
along with the other causes it helps to swell the aggregate. 


Fourth—The blood of the queen acquires an enriched 
character owing to the check in egg-production. It is Hasty 
that says this, but it meets my indorsement. 

Fifth—The vessels in the bee-anatomy in which are stored 
the supplies for future brood-rearing become ‘ turgid” 
(Hasty again)—simply gorged for want of brood to which to 
give the food. 

It is easy to see that, we have here a state of ‘things that 
makes queen and bees alike uneasy and discontented. Now it 
is that, according to Nature’s law, the instinct to reproduce 
their kind, which cannot te satisfied in the hive under exist- 
ing circumstances, develops into the impulse to swarm. 


If what I have written is true—and it is—the way to pre- 
vent swarming is briefly this: Allow unrestricted room for 
brood-rearing. Simply have a large brood-chamber, then to 
keep the bees from filling it with honey, have plenty of avail- 
able storage-room above—that means empty combs. Notice 
what Mr. Draper said at the convention (page 103). He uses 
a large Quinby hive, keeps plenty of combs in the upper story, 
and runs for extracted honey. In tbat way he keeps down 
swarming. Of course. I[ could havetold youso. I knew 
swarming could be prevented that way, before he said so. 


But how to prevent swarming when running for comb 
honey, and not at the same time seriously interfere with 
honey-storing, is the problem. Four methods have been 
tested, and some success claimed with each, viz.: 

lst. Remove the queen, or cage her in the hive for about 
ten days. 

2nd. Replace queens with young ones before swarming 
season arrives. 

3rd. Remove the brood a short time before the swarm is 
likely to issue—perhaps a week, more or less. 

4th. Practice shifting the bees back and forth from one 
hive to another. Only oneof these methods exactly meets the 
conditions laid down. This is the third one. It is easy to see 
why the first method succeeds. Ido not know what to say 
abuut the second one. If the fourth one is successful it is be- 
cause— 

1st. Any considerable derangement of the internal affairs 
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of the hive tends to disturb and divert the bees from their 
pose for a time. 

2nd. It takes some time to get queen-cells started jp t} 
hive that catches the bees. 

3rd. 1t meets in part the conditions that cause swarming. 

It takes some time for the boom in the colony that has for 
awhile been so depleted of bees, and tosome extent of honey. 
to again reach its height. By this means swarming can he 
delayed until the sum of conditions that cause it begin to stag. 
nate and decline. I think 1 kept two colonies, sitting side py 
side, from swarming, by this method in 1893, when a regular 
swarming mania had struck my apiary. I simply set one hive 
off the stand about a foot, turning the entrance at right ap. 
gles (or less) to the other, and in four or five days put it back, 
and set off the other one. Of course, I shifted the supers with 
the bees. About four shifts did the work. For two years] 
have had no chance to test the plan, as the seasons have beep 

> poor that there has been no swarming at all. If it isg 
success, the Langdon non-swarming device, or something like 
it, is just the thing. I hopeI shall have occasion to try this 
method the coming season, then it may be I will tell what] 
have learned. 

I have frequently prevented a colony from swarming en- 
tirely by taking away the brood. Sometimes I have replaced 
with empty combs, but if I want to get a good crop of comb 
honey, I remove every comb, putting the queen and older bees 
into an empty brood-chamber contracted to five or six frames, 
the latter containing only starters of comb foundation. This, 
of course, is practically artificial swarming. 

There are some other points upon which I would like to 
touch, such as requeening a la Hutchinson, and the possibility 
of breeding out the disposition to swarm, but as this is already 
one of the longest articles I have ever written, I forbear. 

Mechanicsburg, III. 


Peppermint as a Honey-Plant. 


BY CARSON VAN BLARICUM. 


—. 
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Peppermint is a stranger to the readers in general, as a 
honey-plant, but known as an oil-product, although quite fre- 
quently found growing by roadsides, in pools of water, and 
waste-places. Its greatest value is supposed to be that of its 
relation toour medical fraternity. It is not produced as uni- 
versally as wheat or corn, and for this reason it is not famil- 
iarly known to a large number of our inhabitants. Only a 
small area is given up toits culture, nor is this the only rea- 
son why the industry is not becoming larger. Only certain 
acclimated localities will produce oil, and to produce a valua- 
ble crop of oil it must blossom. Bees cannot gather nectar 
from hay or corn stover, but must visit numberless multitudes 
of most fragrant blossoms; likewise, if peppermint does not 
bloom in a locality in profusion, its value does not become ap- 
parent to the oil-producer or bee-keeper. 


Peppermint is generaliy harvested before it attains the 
required age to give a very large flow, and seems to secrete 
nectar in larger quantities the older it gets. You go to your 
nearest wild mint plat; gather the roots—take them home 
and plant on your lowest ground, in rows 83 inches apart, 
and place two or three long roots side by side, or so as to 
make them as continuous as possible. These plants will 
give you the required flowers, but nooil. You can planton 
high or low ground, but with better success on low land or 
muck marsh. 

The plant is a perennial, smooth stem, decumbent, four- 
angled; leaves opposite, ovate, acute at end, serrate, thin, 
flowers in dense, axillary clusters, small, pink or light purple, 
labiate, very slender petioles. 


The oil is volatile, and belongs to the genus mentha 
(menthol for catarrh is made by a special process from the 
oil, which contains from 380 to 5U per cent. of its specilc 
gravity, of menthol). For cholera plague itis used in large 
quantities, both in home and foreign climes. For rheumatism 
it has no superior in tmmediately relieving the most acute at 
tack of this much-dreaded disease, when mixed one-half ounce 
pure oil with one-half ounce of either chloroform or laudaou® ; 
agitate briskly, and apply externally, but under no considera 
tion apply near the heart. 

Peppermint is planted in continuous rows and cultivated 
like corn or potatoes, or a vegetable garden. Although 1 
seeds freely, it is propagated from the roots only. Planted in 
March or April it attains in five months (at maturity) from 
three to five feet in height. It begins to blossom in August 
and September, and for its profusion of flowers is Jikened uot 
a clover or buckwheat field. When in full bloom it entirely 
covers from view the dark green foliage of the mint plan's 
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antil there is only a grand, @ sublime tint of crimson. In the 
s ening the gentle breeze sways the whole field with a maj- 
core ydom seen or brought to mortal eyes, and the mellow 
— a 9 rising sun reflects itself in splendor on the dewy 
ution mass with tints of purple crimson which holds the 
~ carl ri ecstasy and delight. What acontrast is presented 
vee gaze as I write, which is only a dreary waste at present, 
“a pn to be one mass of blazing glory. 

Bees work on peppermint from morn till night, and if the 
condition of the weather permits, or with very heavy dews a 
hountiful flow is secured. On mornings, after a heavy dew, 
the happy hum of rejoicing of the industrious bees is plainly 
heard, which are always heavily laden. Their appearance, 
» toiling on peppermint, is much like that of basswood— 
will find them scattered around about the hives in all 
states of fatigue. 

The honey has a consistency a little thicker than that of 
water, being real light in color for a fall flow of nectar. 

Next season I shall endeavor to save specimens of honey, 
if the plants blossom in sufficient numbers so bees can gather 
it in quantities for examination. 

Last year the peppermint did not bloom much, and the 
bees did not store any surplus, yet they worked on the bloom 


but 


. wherever a blossom was found, showing that the plant is one 


of our honey-plants, and should be added to our nectar-bear- 
ing flora, and being in a decided drouth where the plants 
barely retained vitality to nourish their existence. 


Ellis, Mich. 
K " 


The Importation of Apis Dorsata. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The movement made by our apiarian friends of New York, 
to secure the importation of Apis dorsata, is, I believe, a move- 
ment in the right direction. I think that our friends are to 
be congratulated on the energy and method which they are de- 
voting to this subject. 

A few years ago the late Dr. C. V. Riley came to see me 
at the Michigan Agricultural College, where I was then labor- 
ing, to discuss bee-keeping and the ways and means by which 
its interests could be promoted. My first reply to his question 
was that it seemed to me that there was nothing in which the 
Government could lend its aid with more assurance of success 
than to make an effort to importraces or species of bees which 
were as yet untested by apiarists of intelligence. I suggested 
to him that it seemed to me from the information which we 
had already received through Mr. Benton, that there was great 
hope of a decided improvement in bee-culture could we once 
introduce Apis dorsata into the apiaries of the United States. 
I stated at that time that Mr. Benton had proved that Apis 
dorsata could be made to work in the ordinary hive, and that 
with reasonable caution was perfectly tractable. The fact of 
the size of the bee and its immense combs, and large produc- 
tion of honey in India and Ceylon, its native clime, gave us 
reason to hope that it would be a decided acquisition in our 
country, both in the production of honey and of wax. It 
seemed to me then—it seems to me now—that there is alto- 
gether too much of possibility, not to say probability, of im- 
portant gain with this bee in our apiaries for the trial not to 
made. It is also too great an undertaking to be left with pri- 
vate individuals or even to our societies or the stronger Ree- 
Keepers’ Union. It is one of the enterprises which demands 
_ strong arm of the Government for its successful prosecu- 

on. 

I suggested to Dr. Riley at that time, that as Mr. Benton 
had already been to the native home of Apis dorsata, and had 
only been prevented by accident from successfuly introducing 
't into his apiary in Ceylon, and from thence to our own coun- 
try, that he was the person of all persons to act as the agent of 
the Government in this important undertaking. Mr. Riley 
‘ignified to me on that occasion that he agreed with me entire- 
ly, and would at cnce do all in his power to secure this im- 
meee action on the part of the Government. I have no 
_ ; but it was this interview that led to the employment of 
wel Pg 0 the Department of Agriculture, where he has 
—- work ever since the time of my interview with Dr. 
ww. wep wrote afterward, that through some technicality 
henge rb “tape obstacle in the way of a law or act preventing 
se per Sa money in other countries—he was unable to 
the Depart ls project. Later, Assistant Secretary Willets, of 
in the as Pes Agriculture, informed me of this hindrance 
of mands te a Such enterprises which required the spending 
Sk ee sei oreign countries. I presume that the same law, 

'ng Is still in the way of action; yet we have the man 





in Government employ who should be secured to do this work. 
It goes without saying that Mr. Benton is just this man. 


It is further evident that the Departments at Washington, 
and also Congress, are very susceptible to influence if the peo- 
ple are only wide enough awake in regard to any such matter. 
I feel very sure that if every State, county, town and neigh- 
borhood of the United States, where bee-keeping is an impor- 
tant industry, would send in petitions to the Department of 
Agriculture and Congress, urging the importation of Apis 
dorsata, the enterprise might be carried to successful execu- 
tion. I very heartily commend, then, the enterprise and work 
of our brother bee-keepers of New York State, who have gone 
to work so wisely to secure this important action. I hope that 
every one of our bee-keeping journals, as well as all of our so- 
cieties, not to speak of individual bee-keepers, may give this 
matter hearty support. 

Of course we do not know that Apis dorsata will thrive at 
all under the conditions of our climate and productions. Of 
course we can never know that any such undertaking will 
prove a success ; but where there is so much of hope and pros- 
pect, there is going to be with enterprising people an earnest 
desire that something should be done. This desire will often 
be so strong that private individuals ought never to be asked 
todo. This is another reason why the Government should 
take this measure in hand, and why all bee-keepers of our 
country should urge the enterprise upon Congress and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


I would suggest that the Manager of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, who is supposed to have ex-officio his keen eye upon 
the interests of apiculture all over our country, should at once 
correspond with the Department of Agriculture, and learn 
what obstacles are in the way of sending Mr. Benton to India 
or Ceylon in pursuit of Apis dorsata. After this information 
is gained, through the bee-journals, the bee-keepers of the 
country can be informed just what they are to ask for, and 
just how they are to proceed to secure prompt and successful 
action. Then I would urge that our societies and individual 
bee-keepers take hold of this matter with the energy which 
would insure success. It seems to me that the good sense of 
our people will not be slow in pushing this matter to the ut- 
most. It is certainly true that the Government never yet has 
done very much in aid of this important industry. Surely, if 
the matter is put before the officers of Government in its true 
light, we may expect prompt and successful action. I hope 
‘there will be a general expression through the bee-papers in 
regard to this matter. Claremont, Calif. 





| We’d like to suggest that before Mr. Benton is sent after 
Apis dorsata, Prof. Cook get him to do as he agreed at the To- 
ronto Convention, viz: Toturn over the balance of the St. 
Joseph Convention report, for which he received puy a year 
and a half ago. Until Mr. Benton does this duty, we can’t 
conscientiously endorse him for anything. And neither should 
any one else.—EDIror. | 


The Blooming of Sweet Clover. 
BY PETER J. SCHARTZ. 


On page 33, M. M. Baldridge says I must have madea 
mistake when I said that sweet clover blooms here the fore- 
partof June. I do not mean that sweet clover always blooms 
the forepart of June. It all depends upon the kind of winter 
and spring we have. Inthe year 1894 sweet clover did not 
bloom until the latter part of June, because the month of 
May was very cold; we planted corn on the 23rd with our 
overcoats on. But the month of May, 1895, was warmer, 
excepting three or four frosts, which did not affect sweet 
clover at all; it grew right along, and the first blossoms I 
noticed were on June 8. 


Sweet clover has grown here ever since I can remember, 
and they call it an obnoxious weed. There is about two acres 
in sweet clover, 30 rods from the apiary, which is never cut 
(excepting the way I described in my former article), and yet 
it does not die out. Farmers cut it all along the roadway, 
sometimes cutting it four or five times ina year; it grows 
eight or ten feet in height, and seriously interferes with 
traffic, when teams pass each other, and still it keeps growing 
and blooming, which goes to show that the roots do not die 
very easily, and the consequences are that the bee-keeper gets 
the benefit. 

In my article on page 807 (1895), I wrote concerning the 
cutting of sweet clover. By cutting it the middle of August, 
it will send forth new sprouts and blossom, and at the same 
time you have the seed sowed for the next season; but if you 
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harvest the seed, of course that is another thing. Our honey 
crop would be cut mighty short the latter part of Julyif it 
were not for sweet clover, and I have yet to see the second 
cutting fail to yield honey. 

On page 3, Dr. Miller says: ‘*For the sake of those who 
say that if sweet clover is cut for fodder it must be cut while 
young, and that spoils the chance of the bee-keeper,” etc. 
Now, you do not need to cut it while young to make it sprout 
vigorously; it will sprout vigorously without cutting it while 
young, at Jeast it will here, unless sown on a solid stone pave- 
ment. It sometimes grows so dense that it is almost impossi- 
ble to wade through it. 

Again, Dr. M. says: ‘‘In this part of the country I think 
I’d much rather have it cut while young, for then it blooms a 
little later, and where white clover yields well, the early 
blooming of sweet clover is not so desirable as that which 
comes after white clover is gone.” Yes, if white clover yields 
well—that’s it. How many bee-keepers last season claimed 
that white clover was a failure. Had it been sweet clover, 
there would have been no reason to complain. Bee-keepers 
that have to depend upon their bees for their bread and but- 
ter could not run sucha great risk by cutting down sweet 
clover, while white clover might be a failure, and consequently 
would not be of any benefit whatever. 

Why not give sweet clover another clip while basswood 
blooms, and that would make it a little after basswood got 
through ? White clover has been a failure here—bees would 
not touch it. I would rather have a profusion of bloom than 
to have nix, and I think that most bee-keepers are of the 
same opinion, for then you are assured of some surplus honey. 

Lemont, Ill. 


Commission Men and Bee-Keepers. 


BY L. M. WILLIS. 
(Read at the Wisconsin State Convention.) 


Commission men would appear, at first glance, to be a sub- 
ject somewhat foreign to the interest of a bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion, and yet, commission men are so closely connected with 
our business, that they are ofttimes the means through which 
our profits are increased, or the labor of an entire season lost. 

The commission business, as a business, is just as legiti- 
mate as any other calling, andin the past, commission men, 
have, to a large extent, been regarded almost in the light of a 
necessity. There is no question regarding their value to the 
producers of farm and garden crops, and, I believe that they 
have very often made dollars for those who entrusted the sale 
of their goods to them. 

I do not say, that the best means for the disposal of our 
products, is through the commission men, because I know that 
there are plenty of men—producers themselves—who are fully 
qualified to handle and sell our surp!us. And these men, as a 
natural consequence, would take more interest in our well- 
doing, than those whose only work is to sell the product of 
others’ labor, for the fee obtained in the making of such sale. 


At tke present time, the honey-producers, as a class, are 
almost completely at the mercy of commission men; and, as a 
general thing, meekly submit to whatever treatment the men 
in the commission business may see fit to bestow upon them. 
What reason can we give for this—I ought to say, criminal— 
neglect of our interests? Is it indifference to the value of 
money? Is it laziness? or, is it because we are laboring under 
the impression that what is must be? These are questions that 
must needs be answered, and we are the ones to whom they 
are put. 

Of course, we all know that there are extenuating circum- 
stances which somewhat relieve the commission men of the 
burden that we sometimes feel justified in placing upon them. 
They certainly have difficulties to overcome, and without 
doubt it is sometimes almost impossible for them to live up to 
their promises. But they can be, and ought to be, honest men. 


It has been said that aman could not be honest in the 
commission business. Well, if he cannot, then the sooner he 
changes his business, the better it will be for him, because it 
is only a question of time with him when exposure will come. 
This fact is evidenced already, with one commission firm in 
Chicago. The case of C. R. Horrie & Co. is familiar to the 
readers of the American Bee Journal. This case is simply the 
shadow of coming events, and now, right here, I wish to say, 
(and I believe that I voice the sentiments of honey-producers 
generally), that we are heartily sick and tired of being gulled 
and robbed by sharpers, three-card monte men, and all other 
men, who, under the guise of a respectable business concern, 
are permitted to use the results of our labor as a means of en- 
riching themselves. And the time has come to order a halt. 





We demand a square deal. Itis our due, and they wij! have 
to give what is right. 

I know that some of you willsmile, and slyly remark that 
‘*the fools are not all dead.” And you may be right, too but 
there are some few who may be able to teach the fools. And 
when we have done that, somebody, and sombody’s businac.’ 
will be ‘‘in the soup.” See? 

I presume that some of you will think that I am bearing a 
little too hard on this subject, but when a man has beep oy. 
chred out of some 30 hard-earned and much-needed dollars 
and at the same time lost about 50 per cent. of his faith in 
human nature, he will say a few things that do not tend to the 
credit of the one who caused his loss. This is not a new thing. 
although it is my first exerience. Ihope, however, that it will 
be the last. 

And now, I want to say just a few words to those who are 
fortunate enough to have honey to sellin the future. We 
want honest treatment—let us, then, be honest ourselves, ang 
thereby be entitled to it. Let us put our goods up in the very 
best manner possible. Don’t put the best sections in the front 
of the shipping-case—that is not honest. Send strictly pure 
goods to market. If you can’t do this, don’t ship any. Let 
the best rule that ever was made, be your guide—‘‘As ye would 
that others should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


In closing, I want to say, that in view of the interest that 
the editor of the American Bee Journal has taken in the cases 
brought to notice regarding the losses of bee-keepers through 
one of his advertisers, he deserves our heartiest support. It js 
impossible to always detect the black sheep, especially if they 
wear a white fleece, but we can discountenance them when 
found ou@ and help to expose them. And this, George W. 
York has done to the best of his ability, spending his time 
without compensation. I am sure that the bee-keepers of this 
country fully appreciate this action on his part, which, as Dr, 
C. C. Miller on page 3, truthfully says, is a breaking away 
from the established usage of hushing up such affairs. Editor 
York has given us a good example. Let us be fearless and 
honest, and stand firmly for our rights. Loyal, Wis. 


ness, 


[An essay was also read at the Wisconsin convention (from 
one of the largest honey commission firms in Chicago) from 
which we take the following suggestions:—Eb. | 


The most important points for bee-keepers, from our ex- 
perience and study of markets, are: 

1lst—Market your honey early. 

2nd—Put your honey in as neat a package as possible. 
The 24-section cases our trade prefers. 

Srd—Grade your honey very carefully, and mark the 
grade on theend of the case. Always bear in mind that white 
honey will sell, while dark honey takes its chances for a cus- 
tomer. 

4th—Place the gross, tare and net on every package. 

These remarks refer to extracted as well, whether it is 
placed in cans or barrels. We have no preference as to pack- 
age for the extracted. 

Ss 


Sweet Clover—Swarming vs. Non-Swartming. 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


Dr. Miller asks if Ican give any reason why that great 
honey-plant—sweet clover—gave outin some parts of Utah 
last year. I have investigated somewhat, and I note that we 
had a very heavy rain the forepart of July, soon after the 
sweet clover came into bloom, and the nectar, or saccharine 
matter, was thus washed out. This is my view of it. But our 
lucern was grand last year, and: when it is all right, I prefer it 
to the sweet clover, because the honey is better. While there 
may be more honey on a given amount of ground, or plants, 
in the sweet clover (whether this is so or not), while we have 
considerable sweet clover we have 30 acres of lucern to ont 
of clover in most places, so that when our lucern is all right 
our bees will fill up their hives. 


On page 45, Paul Whitebread says that the swarming 
bees are ahead. He says that he bought two colonies of bees, 
and in the spring he prevented one from swarming by putting 
on 48 sections; the other he sold to a neighbor who let them 
do as they pleased, and he got two swarms and 8OU pounds ot 
honey, while he himself got no swarms and only 74 pounds 0! 
section honey. But what possible figure can this cut on the 
question ? Mr. Whitebread simply sold the wrong colony. 

We all have one or more colonies every season that do 
wonders, and it often happens that one or more wil! do noth- 
ing. The past season, on June 29, I made the sixth new 
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2 one colony, and on the same day another colony 
ery Oe ae with bees and brood twice, but they would 
jo nothing, so I caught and cut the head of the queen and in- 
troduced a cel] ready to hatch, from the other prolific queen, 
and in from five to six weeks the hive was full of bees and 
pom hile there are exceptions to all rules, as a general thing, 
with proper management, any bee-keeper can do much better 
thao witha haphazard, go-as-you-please plan, whether it be the 
warming or non-swarming method. I have tried both 
methods for eleven years, and the non-swarming system has 
always paid me the best. 

Much has been written about a non-swarming strain of 
bees. While I do not believe there is such a thing, I do be- 
lieve that we can have our bees swarm or not swarm, as we 
please, simply by the method of management. Under certain 
conditions they will swarm, but under other conditions they 
will not. We might run forever for extracted honey without 
swarming, but we cannot always succeed in running for sec- 
tion honey exclusively. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


(Continued from page 214.) 
Pres. Aikin then read an essay on 


REARING QUEENS, 
of which the most essential parts follow: 
Since practicing the unqueening system I frequently use 
is started under the swarming impulse. Such cells are 
much the safest, especially for the inexperienced. Two classes 
of cells are almost invariably good—those built for swarming, 
and those for superseding. In either case they are started 
from the egg, and if for swarming are well cared for, and from 
vigorous colonies, when feed is plenty. Supersedure cells are 
counted by Doolittle to be the very best. I think that such 
are as good as any in most cases. The swarming cells are 
always built under favorable circumstances, while there are 





times that a very weak colony may be compelled to supersede 
when no nectar is coming in, and so may not properly feed 

arva. Butif superseding is done during the flow, and 
when the colony is not weak, such cells ought to be good. 
When superseding there are usually only two to four cells 
oullt, hence better cared for. When swarming, they may 
have 2U to 30, though usually about 10 to 15 cells. 

If you wish to get cells aside from the above, you can do 
so by making a colony queenless; but this metbod requires 
much more care to get good queens. They will force cells by 
using larves as much as six and sometimes seven days from the 
laying of the egg, which cannot give so well-fed aud vigorous 
jueens. While the swarming colony usually has but 10 or 15 
cells, the forced colony will have often 15 to 30, and if this 
Se al a time when no nectar is coming in, there will be a lot of 
narved queens. If we rear from forced cells, the colony 
Should be fed until they are in much the same condition as 
during a honey-flow ; and unless you have a great lot of bees 
— be all right to givethem no brood at all except some 
ee eggs, and then you know there will be no building 
_, 2 Old or advanced larvae, and all will be well fed the whole 
toy of their growth. After the cells are sealed, they can be 
ets nucleus that has ‘sufficient bees to keep them prop- 
ab — {f the weather is warm, less bees will do, but if 
ead ae eee bees. A queen may be injured by being too 
“Old walle developing, 
folly. nnnneterring cells they should be handled very care- 
feo rs : iaken or turned over and about, or exposed to ex- 
Salpe smperatare. Just after the larva has spun its 
will © tea - passed to the form of a bee, a very little shaking 
likely have estroy the embryo wings, and while you will most 
wings will a perfect queen in other respects, her deformed 
aoe ‘| prevent her mating. This I learned from experi- 


The use 





| 
of cell-cups and transferring eggs or larve I have | 


never tried; but I have no doubt they will be all right in the 
hands of experts. The average apiarist will seldom find any 
use for these new methods. R. C. ATKIN. 

N. C. Alford—I think that when queens are reared by 
forcing, the bees will eventually run out. Last year I lost 
one-third of my colonies in unqueening, even after putting an 
extra cel] in each hive. One apiary lost one-half. The loss 
was greater than ever before. Some years the loss is not over 
15 or 20 per cent. So much queenlessness causes trouble 
from laying workers. I have found that combs which have 
been used by laying workers are injured. The cells are 
swelled, and the queen will not Jay in them. 

H. Rauchfuss-—The loss is light when virgin queens are 
reared and introduced. We reared our virgin queens in upper 
stories, by the Doolittle method. The cells were put in nur- 
sery cages. 

Mr. Alford—That is a good deal of work. 

Pres. Aikin—Loss of queens depends largely upon the 
way an apiary is marked by trees, etc. In one apiary, which 
was well marked, I lost only 4 out of 50 or 60. In another, 
which was not well marked, I lost one-third. But thereis a 
considerable per cent. of loss from chilling, or knocking about 
too much. I found lots of queens with deformed wings. 

W. L. Porter—Isn’t there danger in leaving queen-cells on 
the bottoms of combs from drafts of air from the entrance ? 

Pres. Aikin—In warm weather, ard with strong colonies, 
cells at the bottom are all right; otherwise not. 

H. Rauchfuss—Cells should not be cut out until they are 
ripe. They are ripe when the bees begin to gnaw off the end. 
Or, in using the Doolittle plan, we can distinguish the color of 
the queen through the cell, by holding it up to the light. The 
darker the queen, the closer the maturity of the cell. Some- 
times the motions of the queen can be thus seen. 

R. Patterson—Are queens reared artificially as good as 
those reared naturally ? 

S. M. Carlzen—I got some queen-cells from Rauchfuss 
Bros. The queens were good, and their progeny developed 
into strong colonies. 

Pres. Aikin—If bees commence with the egg, or with the 
just-hatched larva, and they are fed well, the queens are just 
as good. 

Mr. Alford—In forcing, how can you tell between good 
and poor cells ? 

Pres. Aikin—You can’t tell except by results. 

H. Rauchfuss—Forcing ought not to be practiced. Even 
swarming-cells are sometimes inferior. Even if the bees only 
have eggs to start with, some of the queens will be poor, be- 
cause some cells are started six days after the egg, and they 
cannot be distinguished, because they hatch at the same time. 
Our bought queens never lived more than two years; most of 
them only through one summer. It was not from mailing, be- 
cause the queens we reared from them were not good, either. 
But our imported queens, from Italy or Carniola, were always 
good. 

Mr. Alford, who had been put down for the subject, 


FALL, WINTER AND SPRING MANAGEMENT, 


had not prepared an essay, but gave a short talk on the sub- 
ject. The following were kis chief points: 

I have gone to a good deal of trouble to pack my bees well 
in straw, with plenty of chaff above, but my neighbors’ bees 
in single-walled hives, without special care, always wintered 
as well as mine, and were as strong in bees on the lst of April. 
Colorado wintering does not require packing. But after the 
lstof April, the case is different. Spring management is 
everything in this climate, on account of the sudden changes 
of weather. From the 1st of April to the 15th of June is the 
whole secret. The bees should be stimulated and kept warm. 

N. C. ALFORD. 


E. Milleson—Look out for mice in packing. 
is hard on lumber. 


This climate 
The hives should be thoroughly seasoned, 
with nocracks. The first thing to remember is to keep the 
bees dry. Don’t let the quilt stick out from under the cover. 
The moisture from rain and snow will soak in. 

D. L. Tracy—Is it altogether the moisture from outside 
which is seen in hives ? 

Mr. Milleson—In extremely cold weather, there is inter- 
nal moisture under an oilcloth or a propolized and water-tight 
quilt. 

W. L. Porter—That kind of moisture is also caused by 
the kind of hive. That is why I do not like the flat cover of 
the dovetailed hive. In cold weather it is moist every time. 
I prefer to make a little ventilation by putting strips under, 
above the quilt, rather than have them too tight. 

Rev. F. O. Blair, of Trinidad, and Mrs. Shute, Secretary 
































































































of the Horticultural Association, were elected honorary life- 
members. Mrs. Shute invited all bee-keepers to meet with 
the Horticultural Society at its next session. 

The following resolution by V. Devinny was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association be authorized to coufer with the State 
Board of Horticulture to secureif possible a more intimate co- 
operation in carrying out the purposes and interests of the 
society, and if possible to change the dates of the meetings so 
that the members of each society may attend the meetings of 
the other, and if possible secure a publication of the bee-keep- 
ers’ association’s transactions with the Horticultural Report. 

The Secretary reported that the yield of three precincts 
in Delta county was 14, 10 and 13 tons of honey, respectively. 

Mr. W. L. Porter, President of the Denver Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, called attention to their next meeting in the Hor- 
ticultural Rooms of the State Capitol on the second Wednes- 
day in February. (It has been the custom of this local associa- 
tion to meet on the second Wednesday of every month, in 
winter and spring.) 

A Committee on Resolutions was appointed, consisting of 
L. Booth, D. L. Tracy and R. H. Rhodes. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President, R. C. Aikin, Loveland; Vice-President, W. L. 
Porter, Denver; Secretary, Frank Rauchfuss, Duff; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. R. H. Rhodes, Arvada. Memberof Executive Com- 
mittee, R. H. Rhodes, Arvada. 

Vice-Presidents from some of the 22 bee-keeping counties 
were appointed as follows: 

C. W. Cain, Fruita, Mesa Co.; J. E. Reynolds, Husted, 
E! Paso Co.; Oliver Foster, Las Animas, Bent Co.; W. S. 
Simpson, Fort Morgan, Morgan Co.; J. B. Adams, Longmont, 
Weld Co.; Levi Booth, Denver, Arapahoe Co.; D. L. Tracy, 
Denver (appointed for Jefferson Co.); EF. L. Thompson, Ar- 
vada, Jefferson Co.; S. M. Carlzen, Montclair, Arapahoe Co.; 
tev. F. O. Blair, Trinidad, Las Animas Co. More are to be 
appointed by the Secretary. 

During the session the convention adjourned to the re- 
ception room, where Gov. McIntire was introduced to them, 
and made a short address. 


THIRD DAY. 


The Committee on Resolutions made their report. The 
resolution on marketing will no doubt be more fully developed 
at the spring meeting. It was adopted as follows, ufter con- 
siderable discussion : 


MARKETING THE HONEY CROP. 


Resolved, That our Executive Committee be instructed to 
correspond with different responsible dealers in honey in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and to obtain prices from them, to- 
gether with the quantity they will purchase, and in case that 
they shall obtain fair prices in sufficient quantity to justify, 
they shall immediately notify all members of this Association 
of the price offered and the amount of honey required, and of 
the place of shipment, whereupon all members of this society 
having honey to dispose of, at the figures offered, shall imme- 
diately inform said committee of the amount which he can 
furnish, and if a sufficient quantity of the required quality be 
shipped, then said Executive Committee shall direct the mem- 
bers to deliver the same on board the cars at a point desig- 
nated by the committee, and at least one of said committee 
shal] be present to see to the shipment, and to see that the 
honey is properly packed and of the required quality, or ap- 
point some suitable person for such work. 


3efore it was adopted, the following were the chief points 
of the discussion: 





H. Rauchfuss—What is to be done if the honey brought 
is not of the proper quality? Prices should be adjusted to 
the quality. 

L. Booth-—There is only one grade to ship. This does not 
provide for the home market. Outsiders want the first quality. 

R. Patterson--The large producers will have the advan- 
tage in this way. 

J. B. Adams—There is plenty of market. 
ducers won’t be crowded. 

Pres. Aikin—The scheme isin its infancy. We may not 
be able to dispense justice at first as we would like to. 

Mr. Patterson—Is there any commission 
ment ? 

Mr. Booth—No. 

The following discussion took place at another part of the 
day, but comes in most appropriately here: 


The small pro- 


in this arrange- 
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USE OF SEPARATORS AND HONEY-BOARDS. 


Mr. Carlzen—The Association should recommend the use 
of separators. 

Mr. Adams—There will be a heavy loss by not using sep- 
arators. They pay much more than their cost. 

H. Rauchfuss—Separators and honey-boards are very 
necessary. The latter we might get along without; but sep- 
arators are indispensable. Their use has spread greatly dur- 
ing the last few years, as the result of experience. We must 
have them to produce honey fit for shipping. 

Pres. Aikin—I formerly recommended separators only be- 
tween the alternate rows. But now I think they are necessary 
between every row. 

Mr. Porter—All supers have room enough to get separa- 
tors in. 

A. W. Croff—Bee-literature shows that separators are be- 
coming out-of-date in the East. I have never used them. 

Mrs. Booth—I have produced good honey without sep- 
arators. 

Pres. Aikin—A Chicago commission firm 
they wanted honey that was produced with 
tween every row. 

Mr. Patterson—I have had separators stuck to the combs. 

Mr. Croff—Bees can be bred to build straight combs with- 
out separators. 

Mrs. Hartman—I 





wrote me that 
Separators, be- 


want separators, and [ want honey- 
boards even more. They keep the sections much cleaner. 

Mr. Porter—I had not used separators until last year, 
and then produced better honey than I ever did before. I 
think we should use them. 

By a nearly unanimous vote the Association recommended 
the use of separators. 

STATISTICS OF BEE-KEEPING. 

A resolution on statistics was adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That every member of this Association be re- 
quired to report to the Secretary on April 1, Aug. 1, and 
Sept. 1, of each and every year, the following facts, to-wit: 

lst. The condition and the number of colonies in his 
apiary. 

2nd. The amount of first-class comb and extracted honey 
which he has for sale, and such other information as may be 
considered of benefit for the Executive Committee to know. 

Mr. Porter made the following remarks on this subject: 

Statistics are necessary if we want to get down to busi- 
ness. I think the Secretary should print appropriate circu- 
lars, and make every member a committee to gather statistics 
of bee-culture in his neighborhood, the names and addresses 
of bee-keepers, the number of their colonies, the number of 
pounds of comb and extracted honey, the presence or absence 
of foul brood, etc. The county vice-presidents and the foul 
brood inspectors especially could furnish information. These 
reports could be sent in and tabulated. 

The Association voted also to adopt Mr. Porter’s plan. 


PURCHASING BEE-SUPPLIES. 


The following resolution on buying supplies was adopted 
after much discussion: 

Resolved, That our Executive Committee be instructed 
and empowered to contract with one of the different see-sup- 
ply houses to furnish the members of this Association with 
all of their supplies at the least possible cash rates, and that 
each and every member of this Association shall furnish, as 
soon as possible, to said committee, the kind and amount ol 
supplies which they require, and that each and every memoer 
of this Association hereby agrees to stand by the contract so 
made as aforesaid by our Executive Committee, if not against 
his personal interest, and said contract shall be kept secret 
among its members; and that said committee shall, as soon as 
the aforesaid contract shall have been made, furnish every 
member of this Association, in a circular letter, a list of the 
prices agreed upon by them, and the name of the house, 
houses, with whom the contract shall have been made. 

The following were the main points of the discussion - 

Pres. Aikin—This resolution is not so important as that 
on marketing. There is not so much to be saved after 4 
buying supplies. I object to the clause which requires s© 


hurt 


crecy. Plain, straightforward, open business doesn’t hurt 
anybody. ie Sis 
H. Rauchfuss—We should not publish figures. her 


should be an advantage in being a member. poe 
Mrs. Booth—We are helping outsiders by publishing = 
figures. Those outside who would be so helped are the samt 


ones that undersell us. f ¥ 
Mr. Porter—A local association of this State, in this wa) 
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succeeded in buying their sections at a reduced figure of a 
certain house. Injudicious members let it out, whereupon a 
rival house lowered the price of their sections 20 cents per 
thousand below those reduced rates. The result was that 
outsiders got their sections cheaper than did the members of 
the Association, who were in honor bound to stand by the 
b ouse they had chosen. 

_ H. Rhodes—Secrecy is a benefit to those who make our 


ow pric es. 
Mr. Booth—A neighbor of mine refuses to join the Asso- 
‘ation just on that account. He says, ‘* You will go down 


the re and pay your fee, andI will pay nothing, and get my 
supplies cheaper than you, after all.” 

“Mr. Porter—This is a matter of business. Honey-pro- 
ducers, as a rule, are not business men. They must be edu- 
cated. 

Pres. Aikin—I think I am misunderstood. I don’t advo- 

» telling our business. But the idea of secrecy is the be- 
‘inning of organizing for selfishness. Then, irresponsible 
members may leave goods on the hands of the committee, who 
may have to pay for them. Let us have no credit business. 


Mr. Adams—The Northern Colorado Association took or- 
ders in this way. The members were to pay cash when they 
got the goods. Some of the goods were lefton the hands of 
the committee. Some members wanted to pay for them in 
honey and wax, making us work for them in both ways, buy- 
ing and selling. ‘There is quite a little left on our hands now. 

Mr. Booth—The Executive Committee does not contract 
for the exact amount, but somewhere near it. If some do not 
pay, that is between the house and them. Members are not 
responsible for orders sent in. None are sent in. They be- 
come orders only when the certificates of membership are 
presented. 

Mr. Croff—If supplies are shipped to Denver and reship- 
ped, local freights may be greater than the rebate. 

Mr. Porter—I have been in the supply business. Often 
the only profit to supply dealers is the difference between car 
lots and local freight. Even when car lots are brought here 
first and then distributed, I think there would be a gain. 

The clause ‘‘ if not against his personal interest,” was in- 
serted to meet Mr. Croff’s objection. 


The Association adopted the following resolution by Mr. 
Aikin : 

Resolved, That the chair appoint a Legislative Committee 
of three to revise our foul brood law, or to draft a new law to 
be placed before the next General Assembly for passage; that 
the report of this committee shall be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for their concurrence before going before the 
assembly; and after being concurred in by the Executive 
Committee, said Legislative Committee shall, when the Assem- 
bly convenes, place the bill before them and use all proper 
means to secure its passage; further, that said committee 
may work in the same manner to recommend such Jegislation 
as may be thought advisable. 

B. Adams, H. Rauchfuss, and F. L. Thompson were 
appointed as the legislative committee. 

A letter from E. S. Jenkins, of Las Animas, was read, in 
which he said that apiculture has had its day in this part of 
the Arkansas valley. The sheep craze has struck the people, 
and alfalfa seed is low. 

The request of the Committee on Resolutions, to be per- 
initte ct to furnish the Secretary with a copy of the memoir of 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth for publication, was granted. 

R ptotearion asked whether the self-hiver was a success. 
J. B. Adams replied that it had been tried in the northern 

unties, and was not. 

The convention adjourned to meet at the call of the 


Executive Committee, which will be —_ time in the spring 
months. F. THOMPSON, 
Arvada, Colo. grt ison Secretary. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
An nerican Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subs oe who sends us 15 cents. It is called **The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is ane ntirely new and very simple 
~ angement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
a ‘ry reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
For irnal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
ca rence, Pg at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly 

If any one desires two of the Binders—one for 1895 


ao d one for 1896—send 25 cents, and they will be mailed to 














Age of Brood-Combs. 


I have combs in my hives which have been in constant use 
in the brood-chamber for 20 years; and, while the cells do ap- 
pear small in looking at them, yet, so far as I can see, it makes 
no difference in the size of the bees hatching from these cells. 
A neighbor tells of combs being in use for 40 years and yet no 
perceptible difference in the looks of the bees coming from 
these combs. 

All bees, when first emerged from the cells, look small; 
but wait till they are 36 to 48 hours old, and it will be seen 
that they look altogether different, especially during a honey- 
flow. Some seem to think that bees do not grow any after 
they cut out of the cells, but I think a little observation will 
satisfy any one that the young bee ‘‘plumps out” considera- 
bly after it emerges from the cell. Several times during past 
years I have compelled the bees to rear workers in drone-cells, 
and, so far as I could discover, using the closest scrutiny, said 
bees were not a whit larger three days after hatching than 
were those of the same age hatched from combs from 1U to zJ) 
years old. It is true, that each emerging bee leaves a 
slight cocoon or lining in the cell; but as this cocoon is much 
thicker at the base of the cell than at the sides, and so thin at 
any spot that it is hardly perceptible, no bad results seem to 
arise therefrom. It is always safe to use combs as long as 
they are in good condition, and old combs have the advantage 
of being better for the bees during winter than new; conse- 
quently I have no thoughts of throwing away these 20-year-old 
combs at present.—G. M. Doo.LirrLE, in Gleanings. 


Bleaching Beeswax. 


While beeswax may be bleached by means of chemicals, 
the results are inferior to sun bleaching, and the latter process 
is, I believe, the only commercially successful one. ‘To bleach 
wax by this method, itis first cleaned by the sulphuric acid 
process which, if properly done, will restore the blackest and 
dirtiest wax to its original color. To cleanse wax by this 
method, take a whiskey or alcohol barrel and put about 6 
inches of water in it, adding to the water a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid, the quantity varying with the amount of dirtin 
the wax. Two pounds of acid to one hundred of wax would 
generally be sufficient. Then fill the barrel about two-thirds 
full of wax. Next turn a jet of steam into the bottom of the 
barrel, slowly at first, until the wax is all melted. Do not be 
afraid of getting the wax too hot, but keep the steam on until 
a froth rises to the top of the melted wax. Now watch the 
froth carefully, for this is the critical point of the operation. 
If you stop the steam too soon, you will not have cleaned the 
wax. If the steam is on too long, you will make a soapy mess 
of the whole thing. The time to shutoff the steam is when 
the bubbles in the froth begin to grow large—say about one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter. Having shut off the steam, 
wrap acarpet, or anything else that will keep the heat in 
around the barrel, and let the wax settle until it is nearly cold, 
when it may be dipped out and all the dirt will be at bottom. 

To prepare the wax for running, a little machinery is re- 
quired. This consists of a tank to hold beeswax, having near 
the bottom a row of holes about twoinches apart. This tank 
stands over a trough of cold water, some 10 or 15 feet long. 
Revolving in one end of the trough, and about two-thirds sub- 
merged, is arolles covered with felt, the tank of wax being di- 
rectly over it. The melted wax flows from the holesin the 
tank upon the wet felt and is instantly chilled into the shape 
of ribbons about one-eighth of an inch thick, the revolution of 
the roller at the same time moving the wax forward into the 
tank of water, thus making as many continuous strips of wax as 
there are holes in the bottom of the tank. From the tank the 
wax is taken to the bleaching-ground and spread upon frames 
covered with white cloth. Here it is exposed to the action of 
the sun and air until the outside of the strips are bleached, 
when itis re-melted and again run into strips and sunned, the 
operation being repeated until satisfactory results are reached. 

It should be said that not all wax is suitable for bleaching, 
wax from Southern countries, with a reddish tinge, generally 
proving very difficult to whiten.—E. B. WereEp, in Canadian 
Bee Journal. 
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Early Bee-Supply Orders are the ones that are 
apt to receive the most prompt attention on the part of deal- 
ers. Better make out your order and get them to your supply 
dealer before the busy time comes on. It will be very annoy- 
ing to be compelled to wait for goods when you need them at 
once. Consult our advertising columns for prompt and re- 
liable dealers. Get one of their catalogues, and then mail 
your order in time to get the goods you want before you will 
actually need to use them. 


oe” - 


The Next North American Meeting.—Just 
as we were mailing the last number of the Bee Journal, we 
received this letter from Mr. E. Whitcomb, of Friend, Nebr., 
dated March 50: 


DEAR Mr. YorK:—I am not a little surprised that you 
are advocating the removal of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention to Minneapolis, Minn. Do you not think that 
this would be a serious mistake? The convention at St. 
Joseph practically promised to come to Lincoln, and at this 
time it occurs to me that they should not think of anything 
else. It occurs to me that as cheap railroad rates can be 
secured to Lincoln as to any other point, and a marked ad- 
vantage in entertainment. The fact that the American Bee 
Journal is advocating the removal to another point, must in 
all events tend to keepa great many away from Lincoln who 
otherwise would be in attendance. 

We had been in hopes to be able to treat our visitors, next 
fall, toa real specimen of true Nebraska hospitality, to have 
a good meeting, and that all would return home feeling that 
all Nebraska, and especially Lincoln, had for a time, at least, 
been theirs. 

I sincerely hope that you will not farther advocate this 
move, but that you will, as much as is possible, endeavor to 
undo what injustice has already been done. 

Your friend, E. WHITCOMB. 


As we are not running the North American, a very short 
reply from us, to Mr. Whitcomb’s letter, will suffice. 

If Mr. W. will guaranteea 1% railroad rate to Lincoln 
for those attending the bee-keepers’ convention, we will pitch 
right in and ‘* whoop her up” for the Nebraska city. But we 
cannot, as in former years, urge bee-keepers to attend, ex- 
pecting to get the lower rate on the return trip, and then be 
disappointed. Some $300 was lost to bee-keepers at Toronto 
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| last September, where we fully expected there would be over 
the necessary number to secure the reduced rate. 


If the Executive Committee (who were given the deciding 
power at Toronto) say that the convention shall be held ip 
Lincoln, all well and good. The Bee Journal will help 
to have a good meeting, no matter where it will be. But it 
does seem to us that our Nebraska friends should be willing 
to sacrifice a little in order that the rest of the country may 
be enabled to take advantage of the assured low rate of one 
cent a mile (which the G. A. R. has already been granted for 
their meeting the first week in September, at St. Paul, Minn.), 
unless they can guarantee at least the 1}, rate. 


ee aan ee 


The ** Nehoiden House-Apiary ” is shown by 
two pictures on our first page this week. It seems quite a 
number of bee-keepers use this means of caring for their bees. 
It certainly has its advantages, and we shouldn’t be surprised 
if more apiarists would use house-apiaries in the future. The 
one illustrated in this issue of the Bee Journal, belongs to Mr. 
E. Goulding, of Wellesley, Mass., and he tells us about it in 
the following communication : 


As I have been very much interested, the past year, in the 
house-apiaries that have been shown in the American Bee 
Journal, I will send pictures of mine—‘' The Nehoiden Api- 
ary.” 

No. 2 is the house open for summer. Around the house 
the loam was taken out 8 feet wide and 6 inches deep, and 
filled in with sawdust, which keeps the weeds down and makes 
a clean place for the bees, if they happen to alight on the 
ground. ‘The sides are all made in doors, and hung with steel 
hinges. By filing off the head on one side, I can pull the rivet 
out with my fingers, and take them off very easily. By being 
buttoned on to tae bottom I can swing them up, as the north 
end ones are. 

The inside of the house has a floor made in three parts, so 
I can walk in and not jar the bees atall. The bees are set 
up 5 inches from the floor. 

The house is 8 feet wide and 16 feet long, and holds 28 
colonies, with the 2 in the gable end. The side shelves are 
216 feet wide on each side, and a 3-foot walk in the center. 
Each side of the walk there are sliding screens that will slide 
all to eitherend. I can open the hives just as I can out-of- 
doors. 

No. 1 is the house closed for winter. The ‘little houses” 
seen on the outside are covered in front, and the entrance is 
on the south side. In the spring and fall the front comes off. 
There is an entrance to the little house from the hive 6 inches 
long and % wide, and from the little house out 3 inches Jong 
by 5 wide. The hives are all packed with leaves or fine hay, 
6 inches on all sides. E. GOULDING. 

ee ee 


California Bee-Notes,.— Prof. Cook, of Claremont, 
kindly sends the following : 


BEE-KEEPERS’ ExcHANGE.—The California Bee-Keepers’ 
Exchange is moving on in a manner very satisfactory to its 
friends. There is a hearty co-operation, just as was expected, 
and it looks now as though almost every bee-keeper of South- 
ern California would give hearty co-operation. It is fully be- 
lieved that with all our bee-keepers as members of this organ- 
ization we shall have made a stride in apicultural advance- 
ment which has seldom been equalled in this or any other in- 
dustry. 


Scant RAINFALL.—The bee-keepers of Southern Califor- 
nia are somewhat anxious regarding the scant rainfall of the 
present winter. Of course there is time for heavy rains even 
yet; but some of our friends feel that with heavy rains during 
the last of this month (March) and next month, we cannot ex- 
pect a first-class season. They say that observation in the 
past has shown, that, in order to secure a heavy honey-flow, 
there must be early rains as well asa heavy rainfall. The 
needed rainfall is usually put at 15 inches. As yet we only 
have about half that amount. 


PuRE-MATING OF QuUEENS.—It will be remembered that 
Mr. D. A. Jones, some years since, established breeding ap!a 
ries on the islands in Georgian Bay, in the hope of securing 
pure mating. Because of the heavy winds and severe cold 
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Mr. Jones was unable to succeed as he wished, and after one 
or two seasons gave up the project. 

California is likely to follow in the wake of Mr. Jones with 
more hope of success. Mr. A. D. D. Wood, so long and favor- 
ably known as & bee-keeper, dealer in bee-keeping supplies, 
and queen-breeder, in Michigan, has come to California and 
proposes to engage solely in the breeding of queens. Mr. 
Wood is negotiating for the privilege of locating two apiaries 
on Catalina Island, one in which he will breed only [talian and 
the other where he will rear only Carniolan queens. It is 
hoped that the flora of this island will be such as to warrant 
the success of this effort. There is little doubt but that the 
mountains will so break the sea-breezes that there will be no 
hindrance from winds. Any one who has enjoyed the delight- 
ful summer weather of Catalina will know that there will be 
no objection because of too great cold, 

It is to be hoped that the island is large enough so that 
two apiaries—one at each end—can be conducted, and yet 
there be no intermixture of blood. This is certainly a matter 
of general interest to bee-keepers, not only in California, but 
throughout our whole country. 

We are sure that Mr. Wood’s undertaking will be watched 
with interest by bee-keepers all over the country. The bee- 
keepers, especially of California, are to be congratulated that 
so able and straightforward a man as Mr. Wood has interested 
himself in this project. A. J. CooKk. 


—_—_—_——_—+ o»—______ 
Grading Honey.—lIn the last Review, Editor Hutch- 
inson wrote thus in referring to this subject and to the 
‘‘ Miller grading :” 


Grading honey is spoken of in Gleanings for March 15. 
Mr. Thos. Elliott, of Harvard, Ill., uses a grading suggested 
by Dr. Miller. This was a compromise between the Chicago 
grading and that proposed at Albany in 1891. In 1892 the 
North American, in its meeting at Washington, still further 
‘‘revised” this grading and adopted it. Since then the Re- 
view has kept this grading at the head of its market column, 
and it is printed on the blanks sent out to dealers for their 
use in giving quotations, and quotations are given in con- 
formity with that grading. The editor of Gleanings suggests 
that we take up the Miller grading and use it, and says that 
Gleanings stands ready to co-operate with any of its cotem- 
poraries. Good! But why adopt the grading of a private 
individual (unless it is better) when that adopted by the lead- 
ing bee-keepers’ society of this country has been in use three 
years by one journal, and during that time not one criticism 
has been made by dealers or shippers? If that adopted by 
the North American has any faults, let them be pointed out 
and have them corrected at its next meeting; but don’t en- 
courage the use of different sets of rules for grading, and 
thereby bring in ‘*confusion worse confounded.” 


Editor Root, in Gleanings for April 1, copies the above, 
and comments thus upon it: 


Since Mr. Hutchinson has called my attention to it, I have 
arefully compared the two gradings side by side; and I must 
confess that the one he uses, adopted by the Washington 
North Anerican, has the advantage in point of briefness. It 
also has another important advantage—that it has been tried, 
as Mr. Hutchinson says, three years, and ‘ during that time, 
not one criticism has been made by dealers or shippers.” This 
isa big pointinits favor. In order that our readers may 
more easily compare the two, I reproduce both the Miller 
grading and the Washington North American : 


MILLER. 


FANCY —Combs straight, white, well filled, firmly fastened to wood 
n - four sides; all cells sealed: no pollen, propolis, nor travel-stain. 
, ,.0. 1.—Wood well scraped, or entirely free from propolis; one side 
Ot The section sealed with white cappings, free from pollen, and hav- 
ing all cells sealed except the line of cells next the wood; the other 
side white, or but slightly discolored, with not more than two cells of 
= n, and not more than ten cells unsealed beside the line of cells 
Ouching the wood; comb fastened to the wood on four sides, 
PO i Bs Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled and 
faled; wood well scraped of propolis. 
3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight section. 
or the Classes of honey I would suggest the four already in use, 
ently understood from the names alone; namely, LIGHT, AMBER, 


DARK, MIXED, 
WASHINGTON. 


th 5 =e Y.—All sections to be well filled; combs straight, of even 
Unsolied be ud firmly attached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the cells sealed except the 
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a colts next the wood. 

tached Pre sections well filled, but combs uneven or crooked. de- 

peta the bottom, or with but few cells unsealed; both wood and 
wi) Uosoiled by travel-stain or otherwise. 


-.. addition to this the honey is to_ be classified according to color. 
* far vue terms white, amber, and dark. That is, there will be 
ancy white,” “No, 1 dark,” ete. 
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The reader will readily see thatthe Washington is briefer, 
and really covers all the Miller grading does, with the excep- 
tion that it allows for no No. 2. The editors of the bee-jour- 
nals could easily hitch on sucha number if such should be 
necessary. 

Now, then, it does not seem to me that we need very 
much discussion. What we need now is action on the part of 
bee-journals. If a majority of the others agree, I am willing 
to commence with the Washington North American grading, 
and put it at the head of our Honey Column, the same as Mr. 
Hutchinson has been doing. Why doI select the Washington ? 
Because it has been tested three years, and the other has not 
been tested at all; and because it really covers all that is set 
forth in the Miller grading. I believe that most of the com- 
mission men who have furnished us quotations, have also 
furnished them for the Review. That being the case, they 
could easily adapt themselves to the grading used in the Re- 
view, in Gleanings. 

If all the editors fall into line, the system will be practi- 
cally universal; and thereafter shipper and buyer can desig- 
nate their honey by this grading. No doubt it will savea 
good many jangles, and a good deal of descriptive matter re- 
garding honey that now is necessary. What say you, brother 
editors ? 


The American Bee Journal will gladly co-operate witb 
Gleanings and the Reviewin this matter. If begun at once, 
it will be helpful during the approaching season. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 





A Colony that Starved. 
Last spring we started with one colony of bees which 
swarmed three times. The first swarm got away after being 
hived twice, and the remaining two we saved. Not wishing 
for honey, but increase, this spring found the last swarm dead 
from starvation. On examining the hive there was no brood 
or queen to be found; there was about one quart of bees. I 
looked very carefully over them, but found no trace of the 
queen or a queen-cell. It seems they neither gathered honey 
por reared brood. What was the matter that they had no 
queen or queen-cell? It seems that they did nothing but 
build comb, of which there was plenty. There were small 
clusters of bees woven together with a kind of web, and inthis 
web there were some small red eggs. Do you think there was 
some insect that fastened the bees together, preventing them 
from working ? NOVICE. 
Portland, Oreg. 


ANSWER.—When bees starve to death the queen is very 
small, and you might easily miss her. If the bees built work- 
er-comb, there was pretty certainly a queen present. The 
web that you found present was the work of the wax-worm 
probably, and the small red eggs were those of some insect 
that happened to be present, but probably had nothing to do 
with the destruction of the colony. 


A 


Robbing Among Bees—Robber-Traps. 


Some one wrote me lately that he finds he can’t get much 
surplus if his hives are all together, i. e., in one yard—‘‘the 
bees rob from each other so.” LIhad never noticed this among 
my own bees; but since the idea has been put into my head, I 
have been carefully watching, and find now, with a flow just 
ceasing, that a good deal of what appears to be quiet, sneak- 
ing robbing seems to be going on—not much fighting with it, 
either, hardly any—still one-half seems to be quickly robbing 
from the other half. Is this usual, in your apiaries? [t is not 
the result of carelessness, as many of the hives which appear 
to be visited by robbers have not been opened for some time. 

My informant also happened to mention that if you find 
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three or four colonies of wild bees close to each other in the 
woods, the chances are that only one nest is full of honey, and 
the others almost storeless. Now isitin the nature of bees 
for stronger colonies thus—unmolested by man—to deliberate- 
ly rob out weaker ones? How often it happens that in one 
yard there may be found one or two colonies which have se- 
cured an enormous surplus, while the majority of the others 
have produced very little. This is explained on the ground of 
superior working-qualities of the former, and queens are con- 
sequently bred from them. May it not often be that they are 
not superior field-workers, but superior robbers, accumulating 
an immense surplus at the expense of their neighbors? Of 
course, this is not always the explanation, but may not such 
great difference in amountof stores accumulated be sometimes, 
and more often than we imagine, accounted for thus ? 

What are ‘*‘ robber-traps,” of which I recently saw men- 
tion? How are they constructed ? AFRICA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t believe bees are much more likely to 
rob from each other in the same apiary than when scattered a 
good manyrods apart. I don’t believe there’s any quiet rob- 
bing going on among my bees—that is, a strong colony taking 
away honey from a weaker, with a good queen. When a case 
of robbing occurs, and is allowed its own course, the rule is 
that the robbed colony gives up the ghost. And if you'll par- 
don me for saying so, I don’t believe that sort of robbing that 
Jeaves the robbed colony still in existence is a common thing 
in Africa. 

I don’t know what robber-traps are referred to, but it may 
be some kind of cone escape that allows entrance but not exit. 


——> - <0 + i 


Paper Separators—-Shallow Extracting-Frames— 
Double Hives, Etc. 


1. Whatdo you think of the brown building-paper for sep- 
arators ? 

2. What do you think of shallow frames for extracting? 
Are they better than the Langstroth ? 

3. What do you think of Editor E. R. Root’s plan of put- 
ting two 8-frame hives on topof each other for comb honey ? 
I think it all right for extracted honey, but not for comb. 

4. What do you think of the wood-base foundation for 
brood-frames ? 

5. Why is it that some foundation when melted over in the 
solar wax-extractor, turns a dark color? I had some last 
summer which did that very thing. F. C. C. 


ANSWERS.—1. Bees would be likely to tear it, but if prop- 
erly prepared by means of varnish or something of the kind it 
may make good separators. I think it has been so used, but 
I cannot now say by whom. 

2. Taken all in all, I suppose they are better. 
dant’s prefer them after long years of trial. 

3. I don’t know whether any one has tried it thoroughly 
enough to speak with authority on the matter. ButI hardly 
see why bees might not store honey in sections over 16 frames 
in two stories about as well as they would over the same num- 
ber of frames in one story. 

4. Very few have reported as to this, and I’ve had no ex- 
perience. 

5. I don’t know. I don’t see how the color should change 
unless it should be burnt, or there was dirt in the extractor. 


The Da- 
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Using Empty Brood-Combs—A Swarm’s Actions. 


My bees I think are doing better this spring on the sum- 
mer stands packed with leaves ; those in the cellar the entran- 
ces are getting daubed. 

I have some empty brood-combs left from queenless colo- 
nies—some left by doubling up in the fall. How can I best 
use them to advantage to hive new swarms on—either to give 
a full set of combs or to divide them two or more to each 
swarm and the rest of the frames to be filled out with founda- 
tion, full sheets or stories ? When a swarm issues, transfer all 
supers and sections to the new hive on the o!d stand using the 
8-frame dovetail hive. Our season here in Vermont is short for 
light honey. Allis dark honey after raspberry and basswood 
bloom. Bees work very little on white clover when the others 
are in bloom. Basswood was a failure here last year, but we 
detected no honey-dew as the year before. 

I do not think that noise has any effect on bees, in the 
cellar, if they are so placed that they do not comein contact 
with any pillar or partition. Ihave kept them under a room 


used, and part unused, and could see no difference. 
I would like to mention the actions of a swarm that I did 
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not quite understand. I used Alley’s queen and drone trap at 
the time it issued—leaving the queen in the trap. It alighted 
some 20 rods distant, up 2O feet on a large limb. This swarm 
did not return to the parent hive after a week’s bleeching, of 
sunshine and rain, and femained on the limb though they were 
one-half diminished during this time. To remove them finally 
they were burnt down with a torch on the end of a pole, 
Were they lost, or were they afraid to return? P68. ¢. 


ANSWER.—It doesn’t make a great deal of difference how 
you use the combs. You can fill the hives with them as far as 
they go, or you can put two or more in each hive and then {ij 
out with frames filled with foundation. But if you mix the 
two in the same hive, let the combs be all at one side and then 
fill out with foundation. If you alternate them the bees some. 
times prolong the cells of the old combs and make the new 
cells on the foundation very shallow. 

In rare cases a swarm will hang in the way yours did unti! 
they all disappear, and I don’t Know any reason for it unless 
it be stupidity or pure cussedness. 

n> -- - ie 


Bees Are Animals.—Taxing Them. 


1. In all dictionaries bees are classed as insects. In what 
way can they be called animals, as they are called in al! law 
decisions ? 

2. Also tell in what States bees are taxable property, and 
explain in what way they can be classed as taxable property. 

Se 

ANSWERS—1. As a bee could not be admitted into the veg- 
etable or mineral kingdom there’s nothing left for it but to get 
into the animal kingdom. Anything that has animal life is in- 
cluded in the animal kingdom. An animal is thus defined in 
the dictionary: ‘*A sentient living organism broadly dis- 
tinguished from a plant by incapacity to convert inorganic 
matter; a sentient living being.” That definition very plainly 
includes the bee, so a bee is an animal, and is so called in Jaw. 

2. Each State has its own laws, and I don’t know what 
States tax bees. In the State in which I live, Lllinois, bees are 
taxed, and very properly. If a man’s property should be 
wholly or solely in bees, he would probably want the State 
government to protect him in his rights, and if he has the ben- 
efit of that protection he surely ought to be willing to support 
it by means of paying taxes. 

ee eee 


To Prevent Increase and Get Spring and Fall 
Flow. 


Please advise me regarding the working of the following 
plan, as I cannot find a way to prevent swarming that is of 
use to me: 

The flow of white honey here is from scarlet, white, and 
Alsike clover, and bush honey-suckle, and closes about July 
10. There is nothing for the bees from that time for about 
six weeks. During that vacancy I use the Boardman feeder 
(which has given me a great deal of comfort.) I fill the brood- 
nest with sugar syrup and get the buckwheat and golden-rod 
honey in the supers, that is, trade sugar for honey. I would 
do it in the spring, but our first honey is better, but where it 
comes from I am not able to find out. 

As I have fully stated the case, I will now state the ques- 
tion: To prevent increase and work the bees for spring and 
fall flow, how will it do to hive the swarm in 8-frame super of 
shallow frames with one-cell starters, place on the same a 
queen-excluding honey-board, run the bees from the old hiv 
into the swarm for 10 or 12 days, then after the white honey 
unite with the old colony for the fall flow ? J. ©. 5. 

Willow Grove, Del. 


ANSWER.—That’s a little after the plan of John F. (ates 
—a plan that he has successfully followed for some time. ! 
don’t know any reason why it may not do as well with you I 
suppose your idea is to leave in the old hive only as many bees 
as will take care of the brood, then theswarm being in |in 
quarters will be obliged to put in its time on the sections. 
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The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of ~ page 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee J - 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postp d, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; oF 2UU 
for TO cents. 
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READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 rounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us‘ is 


superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. 


R. L. Tucker, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 


ire as good as the best. 


CHARLES H. Tues, Steeleville, Illinois. 


Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. [ must say they are the choicest lot of 


Hive-Stulf 1 have ever received from any place. 
your close selection of lumber. 


Yours very truly. 


I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 


Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so faras examined. They 
are simply perfection. | can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 


you may live long and do well. 


ours respectfully. 


Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 


Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 


stamps for another. 


Yours truly. 


OrTtTo ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—! have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as *be best. _—. in many lines they are the best. 


It is a pleasure to handle them 


T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 


rhe above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the following parties : 


Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, Ll. 

Henry L. Miller. Topeka, Kans. 

J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. 

Fulton & Gregg, Garaen City, Kans. 
If you need a Carload of Sapell 


E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Ill. 

E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
P. J. Thomas, Fredonia. Kans. 
W. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield. Ill. 


ies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write tous. Remember, we are 


here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 





Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CoO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
49A Mention the American Bee Journal. 
CHEAPER THAN EVER ON comeiatic 
COMBINATION 
al White T Supers UNION © work of four 
Chaff Polished Foundation ; 
Hives Sections Smokers men using band tools, in 


Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
Mention the American Bee Journan. SENECA FALLS MFG, ©O., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
1Aly Mention the American Bee Journat. 


Dadant’s Foundation SECTIONS 
—— ees ae Chicaco ! | Teese ane pon Sesaliiiien peetnes Seittinns. 


As they are not up to our present high stan- 

dard. we wish to close them out. Sample free. 

Widths—7-to-foot, | 15-16 in., and 2 in. 
Catalog of Bees & Supplies FREE. 


| 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
| 105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


And everything needed in the apiary. 
1896 Catalog of 36 pages free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, 
1SAtf FREMONT, MICH. 











No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 


, CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
I3Att Please mention the Bee Journal. 


MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


order to take care of the business properly at this Branch, we have moved to 118 Michi- 
San St., (3rd Floor], within two blocks of the Northwestern Passenger station, where we’ve 
secured larger quarters, making ample room fora Full Assortment. Send along your or- 
de rs, remembering that we guarantee satisfaction, and at prices as lowus the best quality of 
Goods can be furnished for, Special Prices on a lot uf Stock we are closing out. Send for 
CATALOG and a List of Goods at Special Prices. 


TRIANGULAR-TOP FRAMES. 
We also have a stock of Triangular Top Langstroth Frames at these Special prices: 
100 for $1.00; 300, $2.70; 500, $4.00; 1000, $7.00. 
‘ freight orders of $5 or less, at this Branch. please add 25c. for cartage. Catalogue Free. 


The A. I. ROOT CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Geo. W. York, Mer. 
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MUTHS onezzzmaacros | TEXAS QUEENS. 


Cold-Blast Smokers, 
. : If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. your order. Price-List Free. 


cor aroulars, apply to CHas. F, MuTH & Son. SA26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex 
2 .* s, : : 


Sona peeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
© for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. Mention the American Bee vournal. 











Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Best Honey-Plants in the Order 
of their Value. 


Query 8.—What honey-producing plants 
would you recommend bee-keepers to endeav- 
or tospread? Please name them in the order 
of their value, as you believe.—PA. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—Sweet clover. 

B. Taylor—Alsike clover first; sweet 
clover next. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater —White clover, mel- 
ilot (or sweet) clover, alfalfa clover. 

J. M. Hambaugh—In the East, sweet 
clover, linden trees, and Alsike clover. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—White clover, 
alfalfa, Aisike clover, melilot (sweet 
clover). 

R. L. Taylor—Such as are profitable 
for other purposes. Alsike and crimson 
clovers, and alfalfa. 

Jas. A. Stone—Alfalfa, if suited to 
your climate; sweet clover, Alsike clo- 
ver, and white clover. 

H. D. Cutting—A wild ‘* honey-pro- 
ducing plant” in one section may be of 
no account in another. 

W. R. Graham—Sweet clover. The 
season has more to do with the produc- 
ing of honey than the flowers. 

Eugene Secor—1. Linden (basswood). 
2. White and Alsike clover. 3. Buck- 
wheat. 4. Sweet clover (melilotus alba). 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Soil and climate 
call for different honey-flora. Study the 
best in your location, then plant accord- 
ingly. 

Allen Pringle—Basswood, Alsike clo- 
ver, buckwheat, crimson clover, white 
clover, sweet clover, raspberry, mother- 
wort, etc. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Depends upon place 
and perhaps circumstances. In this lo- 
cality, perhaps sweet clover, crimson, 
and Alsike. 

G. M. Doolittle—I do not think it pays 
bee-keepers to plant anything that is of 
no value save for honey. Fruit trees, 
the clovers, basswood, and buckwheat 
are the things to ‘* tie to.” 

W. G. Larrabee—1. White clover. 2. 
Basswood. 38. Alsike clover. 4. Buck- 
wheat. 5. Sweet clover. 6. Raspberry. 
Perhaps alfalfa would come in among 
the first, if I knew more about it. 


Rev. M. Mahin—Crimson and Alsike 
clovers. I know of no others that can 
be cultivated with advantage in this 
region. Rape might, but I do not know. 
White clover does not need to be spread. 
It spreads itself. 

E. France—In this latitude sweet clo- 
ver, Alsike @lover, catnip, etc. But I 
never could sow anything that did any 
good. Our State has put sweet clover 
on the foul-weed list. The farmers 
about here fight it, and the stock feed it 
to death. 

G. W. Demaree—After trying to help 
my honey-resources by scattering seeds 
of divers varieties as honey-plants, I 
now have mighty little faith in it. Al- 
sike clover would be a great source of 
honey-supply to me if the plant wasa 
success as a forage crop here, but it has 
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proven a failure. Itis a biennial plant 
here; you sow it, say this spring, and it 
makes a good crop next year, and dies, 
root and branch. If it would make two 
or more good crops like red clover, from 
the one seeding, there would be some 
chance for its introduction, but it won’t. 


C. H. Dibbern—Anything that will 
grow in your locality, and furnish nectar 
for your bees. Sweet clover is the only 
plant that I know of, that can be de- 
pended upon to hold its own against all 
the world, and is one of the best honey- 
plants we have. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—Sweet clover, in all 
waste places, gravelly knolls, and road- 
sides. The more it is down-trodden, the 
better it thrives. Encourage the sowing 
of crimson clover, Alfalfa in localities 
where it will thrive. Alsike clover first, 
last, and all the time. 


J. E. Pond—In my own locality I do 
not think it pays to spread plants, with 
a view toa gainof honey. Buckwheat 
seems to me to come nearest to the 
point, and that sometimes fails to give a 
honey crop. The ordinary, natural 
products are the best for the purpose, in 
my judgment. 


P. H. Elwood—Alsike clover, crimson 
clover (where it succeeds), white clover, 
and buckwheat. I do not advise nor 
have ever practiced, spreading weeds, 
but dandelion and sweet clover are good 
honey-plants. Dr. Miller may pull my 
hair for calling the last a ‘*‘ weed,” but it 
is not used for forage about here. 

Jas. A. Green—Sweet clover and Al- 
sike are about the only plants which I 
could recommend very highly, unless the 
linden would come under this head. 
There are many more which are more or 
less useful, but I have had no experience 
with any others that will pay very well 
for the labor or expense of spreading 
them. 

Emerson T. Abbott—The value of a 
honey-plant depends upon its adaptabil- 
ity to the locality, soil, climate, ete. It 
will not pay to plant anything for honey 
alone, and here in the West it is not 
necessary. With this iocality in mind, I 
would name: Alfalfa, Alsike clover, 
crimson clover, sweet clover, buckwheat, 
mammoth clover, and all of the culti- 
vated berries and fruit-trees. These are 
not all plants, strictly speaking, but 
they all have a value aside from the 
honey they produce. I do not think 
there can be any question of alfalfa being 
the prince of honey-plants in any local- 
ity where it will thrive, and I am not so 
sure but sweet clover comes next. The 
Government Report says, ‘Alfalfa has 
been grown with more or less success in 
every State and Territory in the Union.” 





Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
iGoods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Reeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


. 1 

162 Mass. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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With the MODEL 


EXCELSIOR Incubato 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 

ing. Thousands in successful 

operation. Loweat priced 

first-class Matcher made. 
7 H. STA 


HATCH Chickens ®Y STEAM— 






Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
if Tilus. Catalogue. 












Pe | 
114 to122 8. 6th St. Quiney. II. 
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ORIGINAL 
BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 
Wonderful 
Record ! 


Direct Draft Perfeet 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 
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HAVE LASTED 17 
YEARS. 
—BEST ON EARTH. 


Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose 
were patented 1892, are the original, 
my best invention since my open or di- 
rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- 
tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handle and 
Nose Patent bent all the other smoker 
noses. None but Bingham Smokers 
have all the best improvements. If 
you buy genuine Bingham Smo. 
kers and Honey-Knives you will 
never regret it. The ** Doctor,’’ 4-inch 
larger than any other smoker on the 
market—3%-inch stove. by mail, eK 


Conqueror, 3 ** bi 10 
Large, 2\-in. ** “i 1.00 
Plain, Sin. * = -70 
Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10 oz. .60 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
7Atf Mention the Bee Journal. N 


BAR FREER TE EAR ER AE ARE 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


sPERFECT FRUIT: 
poce> BY SPRAYING, — 92-2220 


Spray Pump Catalogue tells How and When to 
Spray—mailed Free. THE DEMING CO. 


Gen’| Western Ag’ts, : 
Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. Salem, Ohio. 
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J. W. TAYLOR 


—HAS THE BEST— 


Italian Queens for Sale 


Untested, ready now, 75c. apiece; 6 for $4.25, 
or 12 for $8.00. Tested. $1.25. Select Tested, 
best, $2.00. Pay for Queens on arrival. I 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 
14A9t OZAN, ARK. 


Sweet Clover \ Canada. 


At the following prices: 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. AO lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns, In- 
dian Games, & Light Brahmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT. 
15Atft Mention the American Bee Journa 











General Items, 


DaP MAP NST Ns Na Neh Nel 


Wintered in Good Condition. 


Our bees passed through the winter in 
very good condition—lost only about 3 per 
cent. Their stores are somewhat light, but 
we are feeding them when the weather wil] 
permit. I have three sisters, and we all 
assist in caring for the bees in the busy sea- 
son. Myself and one sister aidin remoy- 
ing the surplus from the hives, and the 
others take care of it when brought from 
the apiary. In this manner we can take 
care of a great amount of honey in a short 
time. 

Dr. Peiro, on page 191, says he has just 
passed through a severe cold. My father 
is in a great deal worse condition than 
that. For the last two years he has been 
affiicted with diabetes, and has not so much 
as dared to taste the honey from our api- 
ary. When he would be busy with the 
bees, and get honey on his hands, he felt 
very much like licking it off, but dared not 
doit. Not only is he forbidden to taste 
honey, but all kinds of sugar and starch. 

FANNIE SHAFNIT. 

Brighton, Iowa, March 3. 

[We are glad to get the above from Miss 
Shafnit. We only wish more women bee- 
keepers would send in reports. We would 
like every lady reader of the American Bee 
Journal take this as a personal invitation 
from us, to send in a report within the next 
two weeks. Now, you can’t say we never 
gave the women a chance to exercise their 
inalienable rights.—EDITOR. | 


. > Se _ 


The Only Bee-Keeper Left. 


The bees in this section are all dead ex- 
cept mine. I have 22 colonies in good con- 
dition. Jos. BARGER. 

Webster, Pa., March 17. 


————— 


Wire-Cloth for a Bee-Veil. 


I have seen several plans for a bee-veil, 
but none so good asa small piece of wire- 
cloth to go over the eyes, as it interferes 
with the eye-sight scarcely any at all. Any 
kind of thin cloth will do for the balance 
of the veil. J. W. HayMonp. 

Asheville, N. C. 
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Clipping Queens—Selling Honey. 


A great deal is said about clipping 
queens, and how it ought to be done so as 
not to injure the queen. Some recommend 
a knife, some a spring cage and a plunger. 
I have clipped queens for 15 years and over, 
and never injured or touched one. My 
method is as follows: 

I take a small pair of round-pointed scis- 
sors. such as come in a surgeon’s small 
pocket-case; take the frame with the 
queen on it, and rest it on the hive; with 
the left hand put the point of the scissors 
under the wing and clip. It is done ina 
second after one has done a few. 

If the scent is so important, after one or 
two queens are clipped in the device de- 
scribed on page 130, Feb. 27, 1 cannot see 
why the scent would not be imparted to the 


cage. : 

Mr. R, C. Aikin, on page 131, hits the 
nail, about people having good sense In 
general use and none in regard to honey. 
These are not his words, but it is the En- 
glish of it. To give an illustration: 

A nei&hbor came over to my place. | 
was extracting honey. He bought some. | 
drew it from the extractor into some jars 
he brought with him. This was in Octcber 
A week ago he came over, and wanted to 
know what kind of stuff I sold bim for 
honey. The jar he brought over was ® 
whiteas marble. I explained to him tbe 
best I could the cause, but still he thought 
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BUY “ DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


: , ‘ES, Delivered FREE 

yHOLESALE PRICES, i d 

die neg Barns, Roofs, all colors, and wo! Dealers 
fits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange fener 

Ail nce. Low prices will sur rise you. Write for Sam = 

0. W_INGERSOLL, 289 Plymouth St., Brooklya, N. ©. 


12413 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


MURDERED 


re have killed high prices. Give me a trial 
a and be convinced that good Queens can 
be reared for 50 cts. each. Untested, 50 cts.; 
Tested, 75 cts. Golden Italians. 3-Banded I- 
talians, and Silver-Gray Carniolans, all the 
same price. Best of References given. 


Cc. B. BANKSTON, 
13Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 














WE DIVIDE THE WORLD 


into three classes. Those who Will have the best. 
Those who Want the best, and those who don’t care 
soit's cheap. The first always buy Page fence, the 
second most always, and the third buy one of the 
many substitutes. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


Comb Foundation 


Made by Automatic Machinery, 
Lowest in Price. 


). Polished SECTIONS. 
I alcon Finest Made. 


Otherwise in stock a full line of 
ice ill SUPPLIES. 
IPS UISVI YY Cheapest Sold 
Seven R. R.’s and 4 Express Co.’s to ship over. 
Catalogue and Samples Free. 


ZV. 1, &. “a 
Mention the American Bee Jouwruas, 
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ferding artificial 
> Hatching & Broodin 













f Write now, and treatise on poul- @ 
Pes Moines, Buzmenges ty 
Boa 7g DesMoines ta oe 
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California &* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 


handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per an 
Sample Copy Free. » 82. Pp annum. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
“20 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








New England Supply Depot ! 
You can get the most complete Bee-Hive, 
. » other Supplies. at—H. ALLEY?S, 
como, 82 Water St., - BOSTON, MASS. 
‘SDtt Mention the American Bee Journat. 








he was cheated. I had some comb hone 
I had had so long it was candied (and it 
was solid). I gave him a pound section, 
asking him to try it, and let me know about 
it. Isaw him ina few days. and he said it 
was as hard asa stone, and he would like 
to know how I made the confounded stuff 
and got it into the comb. He was going to 
get a colony of bees to getsome pure honey 
to eat! : 

Now, what are you going to do with such 
ignorance ? Gero. L. VINAL. 

Charlton, Mass. 





A Smoking Fact. 


It is very considerate of the ladies and 
educators to stir up public interest against 
the evil of cigarette smoking, but I venture 
to say that if the daddies of the boys ad- 
dicted to the evil habit were to set their 
youngsters the example of abstinence in 
the use of tobacco, far greater good would 
result than present prospects indicate. 
What the boys need is moral suasion, with 
the occasional help of a springy rattan, to 
promote right conclusions regarding the 
filthy and dangerous habit of smoking. 

No use in the old deacon lecturing upon 
the terrible vice, when his breath reeks 
with the fumes of an old pipe, and his 

atriarchal beard is streaked with coloring 

rom tobacco chewing. Boyssoon learn to 
despise hypocrites. Dr. PEIRO. 

100 State St., Chicago. 


Bubby Has His Say. 





Wunst pa found a swarm ov bees 
Buzzin’ ’mongst the apple-trees 

Way down in the orchard; an’ 

He ist beat on a dishpan 

Till they settled on a lim; 

Nen he took a saw an’ clim 

Up the tree, an’ let °em down 

So thay peart neart touched the groun’. 


I stood fur off when pa kum 

Frum the tree an’ got a gum 

Fer them bees; nen he ist took 

Down the lim an’ shook an’ shook, 
Shook an’ shook, till all the bees 

Flied back in the apple-trees ; 

Nen they chawed the rag—got mean 
*Cause they couldn’t find their queen. 


*Bout a bushel ov ’em lit 

On pa’s head, an’ thay ist bit 

Him rite on the eyes an’ nose— 

Their sharp teeth stuck in his clothes 
Tight as burrs—an’ the fur flew! 

Bet yer boots the air wuz blue 

*Round thare; ‘cause pa ripped an’ tored 
*Bout the orchard, nen he swored! 


Ma, she kum an’ pulled up three 
Kinds ov weeds fer pa; an’ she 
Took an’ beat ‘em with a rock— 
Plantain, jimson. yeller dock— 

Till thay mellered; nen she fixed 

Ls salt, soda, camfire, mixed 

ith them weeds—an’ that ere stuff 

Stopped the hurtin’, shure anuff! 


Pa don’t like bees, no-sir-ee !— 
Took an’ sulfered every bee 

On the diggin's; an’ said he 
Hadn’t enny further use 

Fer sich stock—an’ nen cut loose 
On ’em !—Hunny won't indooce 
HTim to keep bees; no, not one- 
Hundered-ninety-forty-ton ! 


Alexander, Ind. ELLERY Krum. 
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That New Constitution. 


There is one clause in it which would 
surely cut me off from ever becoming a 
member of the new organization, as pro- 
posed on dage 757 of the Bee Journal for 
1895. Thatis the clause which makes an 
‘‘assessment’’ possible. It is a theory of 
mine that every manis entitled to know 
the price of a thing before he buys it, and 
no man can know the cost of membership 
ina society where an &@ssessment can be 
made. 

I, for one, do not care to belong to any 








Ponies. t nd 6c in stamps 
EB. 8. COOK, Bor27, Huntley, Ill 
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ee IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


"——-Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


CUIDE showing colored plate of chickens 
in natural colors. Finest book ever pub- 
lished. Almost 100 pages. Tells all about 
. Poultry for Profitor Pleasure. Price only lic. 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box 9 Freeport, Illa 
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Kansas Bee - Keepers ! 
—SAVE FREIGHT— 
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Acer or Higginsville Bee-Supplies ” 
just received. GET MY CATALOGUE, 


HENRY L. MILLER, 
355 Shawnee Ave., TOPEKA, KAN. 


1A18t Mention the American Bee Journal, 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
Ge WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reterence—Augusta Bank, 1Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


3.0 YOUR WIFES 


Then save her strength, save 
her health, save 
her beauty and 
make her Lopes 




















by buying her a 
FAULTLESS 
1} It is a marvel of 
hit, simplicity and a 
{ wonder for utility. 
i Washes, rinces 
hah _ dries & polishes 
It sells quickly. 
Everybody wants it wen they once see it. Agents 
make money rapidiy. Write today for terms etc 
The Quaxer Novelty Co. Salem, Ohio. ¢ 
PR re BL 
13A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
HONE We have a large amount of Pure 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 
tain Honey-Plant. Alfalfa seed at 7 cts. a lb. 
Warranted the best, sim- 
wpe . 
Boss ee-es¢ ape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 50 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
N , suo With double -case 
Ferguson Patent Hlive Super and Wicket- 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 
E. 8S. LOVESY & CO, 


accu } 
a>. 4 YY NG 
Nag J 4) \ yi : 
< a QUAKER DISH 
4 ayer? PY, WASHER. 
a He cy \ 
, in two minutes 
Lasts a lifetime. 
NEE Of those great honey-producing plants 
Oi —Alfalfa and Cleome or Rocky Moun- 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are agents for the 
J 
355 6th East St.. SAULT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Mention the American Ber Journal. 9Atf 
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lease other ‘umbo for Copy of 
ractical ~ eautiful ocose Paper, 
ACIFIC EE OURNAL. 


———— BEE-KEEPING IN————— — 


Say, 
That 
The 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON, NEVADA, 
IDAHO, UTAH, ARIZONA, COLORADO. 


All Easterners should keep in “ touch” 


on the * LAND OF SUNSHINE "—the COMING BEE-LAND. 


PACIFIC BEE-JOURNAL., 
365 East Second Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


That. Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 
PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING OFFER : 


We bave arranged with the inventor of the new Queen-Clipping Device (Mr. Mon- 
ette), to offer it to our present subscribers as a Premium for getting NEW subscribers. 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
willmail you the Queen-Clipping Device FREE; and will also send a copy of Newman's 160- 
page book—*‘' Bees and Honey ’’—to the new subscriber. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
You can’t earn 50 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, . 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, IIl. 


Address, 
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Se 3uysa ** ST. JOE ”’ hive during April only, made up, Sec- 

? 1 tions and Starters, no paint. One only, to new customers, to 
=, show you the best hive made. : 

& Satisfaction guaranteed. Say how to ship, 1 

‘ Wa? and send on your af 


ye Golden Wyandotte Eggs for hatching, only $1.00 for 13. 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


@:-@ |. oe 3: oe 
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Eruit - Plants Free! 


ALL CHOICE VARIETIES. 
No. 1—Eight Snyder Blackberry Plants.#1.00 











The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation. 


Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my All- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there is no 
better made, as six years ago! discarded the 
old way of dipping for wax sheets. and a new 
invention of my own was discovered, which 
enables me to make the toughest kind of 


No. 2—50 Asparagus Roots.. ............ 1.00 | Foundation; also, no acid used to purify the 
a ae Deellin Cumensiie 1.00 Beeswax, and it preserves the smell of honey, 
No. 3—6 Fay Prolific Currants. ......... which is more acceptable to the bees. Now is 
No, 4—3 Snyder Blackbery, 20 Asparag’s the the time to send wax and have it worked 
Roots and 3 Fay Prolific Currants.... 100 up at low prices. Send for Samples and Cata- 


log with low prices. Wax wanted at 3l1c cash, 
or 33c trade, deliverea. 

AUG. WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 
12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


No. 5—3 Blackcap Gregg Raspberries, 3 
Choice Red Raspberries, 12 Io’a Beau- 
ty Strawberries and 2 Fay Pro. Cur.. 1.00 
No. 6—4 Snyder Blackberry, 4 Golden | 
Queen Kaspberry. 12 Asparagus R’ts 
and 10 Erie Blackb’ry Root Cuttings. 1.00 
No. 7—75 Blackberry Root Cuttings..... 1.00 


N 4 ‘“\» —Your choice of any ONE of 
Special (fer the above 7 Numbers for 
sending us one new subscriber tothe Bee 
Journal for a year at $1.00, and 15 cts. to pay 
Postage on the Plants. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEES & QUEENS. 


Strong, full Colonies of Italian-Hybrid Bees, 
in Langstroth 9-frame hives, at $5.00 per col- 
ony: 5 to 10 colonies, $4.75 each. Special low 
orice on larger orders. Bees are in good con- 
dition, and are fine honey-gatherers 





50 Colonies of Bees, in Lang- 
or il ¢ stroth 10-frame hives. Will 
deliver on cars here, at $3.50 
each. J. W. HOWELL 
15A7t KENTON, TENN. 
Mention the American Bee Journai 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 








Italian Queons—after May 15—Tested, 81 | 4 exe Clover 9°50 eas “pd P rr 
each; 6 for 85. + 12 for $9.00. ee Fe 9 $3.00 oe 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. cress patna ianeer 1.10 1.80 4.25 8.00 
Reference—George W. York & Co. Address, | prc ly sel cece 1.50 74 oan 11.00 

“ © e808 40 ~ oo. 0.60 

F. Oe Arai LE. ILL Crimson Clover.... .65 1.00 2.50 4.00 

4 “ sbsES, Ltskin, Jap. Buckwheat... .30 45 = 1,00 1.50 


32 mi. northwest of Chicago, on C. M. & St. P. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


—FIRST-GLASS BEE-SUPPLIES— 


at Rock-BotTromM Prices. Send for Catalog 
to W. J. STAH MANN, 
14A4t WEAVER, MINN. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, | 


Prices subject to market changes. 


The above prices include a good, new 25- 
cent two-bushel bag with each order. Add 25 
cents to your order, for cartage, if wanted by 
freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








April 9, 








organization which has the power at an 
time to increase the cost of my membershj 
in the same, let the *‘ assessment ” be made 
by the society as a whole or through its 
Board of Managers. The manner of mak. 
ing the ‘‘assessment’’ is of but little eon. 
cern to me, but I do most earnestly protest 
against any provision of that kind being 
made a part of the new constitution. | 
hope others may offer a similar protest. 
and that this clause may be left out. Make 
the annual membership fee Jarge enough to 
cover all necessary expenses, and then 
every member will know just what is ex- 
pected of him or her, and can ‘count the 
cost ’’ before joining. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Emerson T. Apzori 





Under Consumption. 


Emphatically, wxder-consumption, Mr. Doo- 
little, in answer to your question on page 
164. W. Harmer, 

Arcadia, Mich. 





- — + <___ -_ 


Bees All Alive. 


My bees are all alive so far, and look 
well. It will be about three weeks before [ 
can take them out of the cellar. 

W. J. STEVENSON. 

Guelph, Ont., March 25. 





Bees in Fine Condition. 


My bees have come through in fine con- 
dition on the summer stands, although 
they had all the cider they could store from 
a mill in the neighborhood. I expected 
some loss. R. 8. Russe.u 

Zionville, Ind., March 24. 





-_ 


Report for 1895. 


My crop of honey for 1895 was 1,032 
pounds of extracted and 45 pounds of comb 
honey, from 19 colonies, spring count. | 
put 39 colonies in the cellar last fall, and 
took them out March 25, 1896. I have found 
3 colonies dead, so far. 

Geo. A. FORGERSON. 

Rosemount, Minn., March 27. 


—_+—~ <> ee —___—_ 


Bees in Fair Condition. 


My bees are in fair condition up to date. 
I started in the winter with 13 colonies, one 
of the number being a nucleus! used for 
queen-rearing, and it was weak, but I 
thought I would save the queen for spring, 
but it doesnot pay. But I find since I was 
a novice that some things do pay, and one 
is, that the less l open my hives until May 
20, the better and stronger the colonies are. 

Burns, Mich., March 20. FRED CarD. 





Good Honey-Producing Region. 


In the early 40’s my father was the prin- 
cipal, and I do not know but the only, bee- 
keeper in all the region of Columbiana, 
Mahoning and Stark counties, O., where my 
earliest recollection is that of the long 
rows of boxes (hives) and bee-gums around 
the border of the garden and through the 
orchard, and I remember watching him 
prepare the gums by sawing off sections 
from a hollow sycamore log, and naling 
boards on theends. I think he kept bees 
quite extensively for those times, fur I re- 
member being told that he had at one time 
more than a hundred colonies. 


I have kept bees in Michigan, but only a 
few colonies, but since coming fo Colorado 
I have decided to indulge my (inherited) 
inclinations, and have at least as many 
colonies as my father had. We (my wife 
and myself) now have 54 colonies, snugly 
packed on the summer stands, and 50 ei 
every one is in fine condition. How te 
next two months will serve them, I canno® 
tell. The weather has been so warm {or 
the past two months that breeding 15 going 
on at quite a rate, with some of them, i 
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not all, and a i peated severe cold spell 
+ mav prove disastrous. 
a age aa the Cache La Poudre is a 
wonderful honey-producing region, me dtye 
as for other things. There are hundrec so 
thot sands of acres of alfalfa growing: the 
banks of the irrigating ditches are yee 
with sweet clover, and the profusion 0 
wild flowers, where the land is not culti- 
vated—asters, cleome, and other honey- 
vroducing plants—would drive an Eastern 
hee-keeper wild with delight. The princi- 
pal fe rage plant is, of course, the alfalfa, 
and if our ranchmen can only be convinced 
that the hay is as good, or better, if cut 
when fully in blossom, bee-keepers will be 
happy, for then we will seldom miss a crop 
of honey D. A. McLEAN. 
Fort Collins, Colo., March 3. 


—_—_—— 


Bees Wintering Well. 


My 160 colonies of bees in the home - 
ary have pulled through all right. We 
have bad a very cold, steady winter. Bees 
are very busy now working on peach, 
plum. and box-elder. I saw a few drones 
flying. I opened some of the hives to-day 
for the first time, and found brood in as 
many as four and five frames. 

Send my Bee Journal along, for I can’t 
keep house without it, when such men as 
Doolittle, Dr. Miller, the Dadants, and 
many others, contribute to it. 

: J. H. Sree. 

Gunnison, Miss., March 24. 


-—_—<->- OO 


Uniting Colonies of Bees. 


In the late numbers of the American Bee 
Journal I notice one or more methods of 
uniting colonies. Having had a little ex- 
perience in that line myself, and my method 
differing from those I have seen described, 
I will here give it. 

In the first place, my hives have loose 
bottom-boards. I wait till the sun sets, and 
then go to the colony I wish to unite with, 
give them a little smoke, and trim off the 
burr-combs, if any, and scrape off every- 
thing clean preparatory to setting the other 
colony right on top. 

I then go to the other colony. give them 
a little smoke at the entrance, then lift the 
box right off the bottom-board, and set it 
over on the other box to be united with. I 
take my smoker and again give them some 
smoke at the entrance below. 

{ find this method very simple, and have 
not had any trouble yet in uniting colonies. 
As to the queens: I unite the inferior col- 
ony with the better, and I find, as far as my 
experience has been, that the strange 
queen to that colony is the one that is 
killed. If Lam wrong in this, the queen 
not wanted can be destroyed before unit- 
ing. Gro, TOURNAT. 

San Antonio, Tex. 





Three Comments. 


Poisonous Hongy.—‘ Novice,” on page 
146, agitates a subject of great interest to 
bee-keepers. Though I kept bees in Penn- 
sylvania for years within range of ‘* moun- 
tain laurel,” as exactly described by him, I 
have never known any ill-effects to con- 
sumers of honey from my apiary. I am, 
however, from a limited experience with 
Jessamine, prone to credit the prevalent 
theory regarding its properties fatal to 
bees.—{We will have a short symposium on 
this subject very soon.—EDIrTonr. | 





‘OUNDATION FastTentinc. — Referring to 
the editorial foot-note, on page 148, regard- 
ing the Daisy foundation fastener, permit 
me to present-my corroborative experience. 
[ have tugged at a Parker for weeks,daubed 


ae wax and glue; in fact, employed 
. ae of methods that one would resort 
Y WHO Das 


put foundation in sections by 
thousands, but now, like Ram- 
— with the bread and butter, I say, 
Dai essed is the man that invented the 
rd _ Aslight alteration which I find of 

‘ue, isa larger block, which serves as a 


the tens of 





gauge for the foundation, and by which 
each section is squared as it is placed in 
position. The * Daisy” is all the name 
implies; it is easy to operate, clean, dur- 
able, rapid and efficient. 


A Feviow-Fre.inc.—Rambler’s inimit- 
able ‘‘ experiences,”’ etc., on page 147, viv- 
idly recall to my mind when, in that same 
picturesque valley, an occasional mountain 
zephyr, or the howl of the ‘ cyote,’’ only 
broke the nocturnal stillness, as ‘‘ I stood 
alone at midnight,” in that same six-ton 
honey-tank with spade and rubber boots, 
equipped to remove its contents, which 
consisted of several hundred pounds of 
granulated honey, several bushelsof dead 
bees, and a large, half-rotten rodent, which 
had entered through the more liberal open- 
ings of those days. H. E. Hit. 

Spruce Bluff, Fla., March 12. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO. Iuu.. April 4.—White clover and 
basswood com) is sought after in preference 
to any other, and commands a better price 
and now sells at 15c. for clover and 13@l4c, 
for basswood. Other white comb honey sells 
at 11@i2c.; dark, 8@9c. amber, 9@10c., and 
very slow of sale. Extracted is unusually 
dull, with large amounts on sale. White clo- 
ver and linden, 6@7c.; dark and amber grades, 
4%@dc. : 

Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Mar. 18.—The demand 
for comb and extracted is fair. We quote: 
No. 1 white, 1-lbs.. 13@14c.; No. 2, 10@11c.; 
No. 1 amber, 11@12c.; No. 2, 8@10c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c.; amber, 5@5c. 

Beeswax, 20@2”c. C.C.C. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Mar. 19.—Demand is fair 
for best white comb honey, at 12@l4c.ina 
jobbing way. Extracted is fair at 4@7c. Sup- 
plies of both are fair. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. Arrivals are not ade- 
quate to the demand. C.F. M. &8&. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 4.—The de- 
mand is falling off very rapidly for comb 
honey, and prices are decidedly lower. Ex- 
tracted seems to be shipped in from all quar- 
ters. Wequote: Fancy comb, llc.; fair to 
good, 7%@¥c. Extracted, 4@5c. 

Beeswax, 30c. w.A.8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. Mar. 23.—There is a fair 
demand for white comb honey, and the mar- 
ket is well cleaned up. Wehave another car 
now in transit from California. We quote 
same: 12@l4c. Plenty of buckwheat comb 
is on the market, and same is moving off 
slowly at 8c. Kxtracted, all grades, dull, at 
unchanged prices. 

Beeswax firm at 30@3 1c. H. B. & 8. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BurNeETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ils. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Muts & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 
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ILLINOIS.—The spring meeting of the Nor- 
thern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the home of Mr. O. J. Cummings, in 
Guilford, on May 19, 1896. Come, and bring 
your wives and friends interested in bees. 

New Milford, Ills. B. KENNEDY, Sec, 





Persona MENTION. 








Mr. E. B. Weep—the New-Process comb- 
foundation man—called on us last Thursday 
on his way back to The A. I. Root Co., from 
Chas. Dadant & Son, where he had been 
nearly a month putting in a machine for 
making the New Process foundation. Mr. 
Weed isa hustler. He will spend the sea- 
son at Medina, experimenting in various 
lines in the Root apiaries. 





Mr. & Mrs. Davin Srice, of Swan 
Creek, Ill., have 8 or 10 colenies of bees, 
which they think pay them well for the 
little work they do on them. They are too 
humane to ever rob them, and the result is, 
they are seldom without honey for their 
table, which is not avery small quantity, 
as they generally have several hired hands 
to help run their large and beantiful farm, 
besides much company, and also have 
some honey to sell nearly every year. 


‘* THE INIMITABLE Hasty” is kept pretty 
busy these days fishing out the good things 
from the other bee-papers in order to 
‘‘View”’’? them for the Review. In his 
March contribution he had only reached 
page 18 of the Bee Journal for this year. 
Over 200 pages behind! He'll have to move 
more * Hastyly,”’ or he'll get so far behind 
as to be quite *‘out of sight.” But it’sa 
hard matter to condense so many good 
things into so limited a space as is at his 
command, 


Mr. W. D. Frenca, from Foster, Calif., 
writes thus, March 24: 


FRIEND YorK:—Sunday, March 22, a 
young lady came to my house in San Diego, 
declaring her intentions to remain and be- 
come a bee-keeper. She weighs 10 pounds, 
and all are doing nicely. 

‘* Now, Mr. Hilton, you can’t go me one 
better.”’ 


We extend our heartiest congratulations 
to the parents of that “little French girl.” 


Mr. & Mrs. WILLIAM Davenport, of 
Roseville, lll., have some 18 colonies of 
bees in a hive that is very successful in 
wintering; it holds 16 frames, double- 
walled, with a dead airspace. In the win- 
ter they lay asack of chaff on top of the 
frames, and in summer they remove it and 
set ina super holding sections. The hive 
has so many frames that they seldom have 
to feed. The size of the frame is 1014 inches 
deep and 11'4 wide, inside measure. Mrs. 
Davenport does much of the work herself. 
She remarked one day that she dearly 
loved to work among her bees. She and 
her husband are so good-natured it is no 
wonder their bees do fairly well for them. 


‘‘And their bees improve all shining hours 
When there is honey in the flowers. 

She oft among ber bees is seen, 
While they store rich cakes of nectar, 

Fit to grace the table of a queen.” 





ee 


Fine Catalogue for Poultrymen.— 
If our readers have not availed themselves 
of the privilege offered by the Reliable In- 
cubator & Brooder Co., of Quincy, Ills., of 
getting a first-class poultry catalogue and 
incubator book free, they are missing a 
great deal. All they ask is enough to pay 
postage—4 cents. etter send at once, be- 
fore they are all gone. This firm is rightly 
named—“‘ Reliable.”’ 





Toronto Convention Report has 
been issued in pamphlet form, and will be 
mailed from the Bee Journal office for 25 
cents. Better have a copy, if you have not 
read it. Only a limited number of copies 
were bound. 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 


for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 


—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 
Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


: \ Prices Reduced on Dovetail 
Hives and Sections. A full line 
+ of Apiarian Supplies in stock to 
fill orders promptly at lowest prices 
for Best Goods. 36-page Catalogue Free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


hhention the American Bee Journa. 4A26t 


TARDE 


T° Ae - the readers 


is x OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices ’: 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 

queens 5 50 











© “ “ 10 00 
1 tested meen... $1 5° 
8 ens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2 in) 
3 Queens 4 00 


Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 50) 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the wee and each class of Queens. 
dress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


Smokers, Sections, 

Comb Founde ation, 
And all we I Supplies 
cheap. Se 


FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAG AN, Belleville, Ut. 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bw placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAW 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee- Keeper in Amer. 
ica. No reason why you can- 
not do business witb me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and bnow how 
torunit. Iam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
gues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., Wis. 


Mension the American Bee Journcs. 
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26c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 80 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, send it on at once. Dark or impure wax 


not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


teorge W. York & Co., 18 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 
SLCTIONS, BREE-EAIVES, SPHMIPPING-GAses 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
G@ Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


G® Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _4eg 


ver Dadant’s Foundation ;.: 


Year 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the NEW PROCESS, 
and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 
= to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 














. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. 
OK Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ina. | 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. E. Ann 1, Red Oak, lowa. 

>. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. 

-C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis. | G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


g Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas, 
C.F h & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio 


os 


Seo 


Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 

Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Ill., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. 

We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, hevised. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 
Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 
write to any of our 


READERS spe e om cre 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper- 


Instructions to 





—LEADS THEM ALL 8 to 24% | ae 


See reports of experiments with Comb Foun 
dation at the government station, Lapeer. 
Mich. FREE—large Illustrated Catalog of 
everything needed inthea ~ 1 ary. Full of in- 
formation. M.H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 


5Dtf Please mention this Journal. 
BEAUTIFUL 


Beek | NEW - PROCESS WEED FOUNDATION 


TOUGH | ——DELIGHTS ALL—— 


Of this Journal who 











and yet RECENT COMPARATIVE TESTS IN FLORIDA 
show that the old-process di d wax willssag or stretch in the 
PLIABLE. hive home ave nt an sineiies = enn aioe Weed process 
REDUCED Our New Sanded and Polished Sections 
PRICES | and Bee-Hive Material are the Finest Product 


| that money and machinery can turn out. CATALOG FREE. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


‘e 





Donaldsonville, La. 
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